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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


IN OKLAHOMA 
BY NORBERT R. MAHNKEN 


Bryan has been almost entirely ignored by his bio- 

graphers and critics. That phase relates to Bryan’s in- 
fluence on state and local alignments of his day. Bryan the 
congressman, Bryan the Boy Orator, Bryan the presidential 
candidate, Bryan the cabinet official—these appear in 
dozens of word portraits. However, the area in which the 
Great Commoner made his most significant impress on his 
life and time, namely in helping to shape for a generation 
the local pattern of the Democratic party, has hardly been 
mentioned. To get a complete picture of Bryan one must, 
therefore, examine in some detail his relation to state poli- 
tical currents. 

Oklahoma is uniquely suited for a study of this phase 
of Bryan’s career. Perhaps no other territory or state was 
as close to Bryan as was Oklahoma. In few other areas did 
political leaders and the general public so enthusiastically 
follow the footsteps of the Peerless Leader. In no other state 
were so many of Bryan’s theories put into practice as in 
Oklahoma. The story of the famed Nebraskan’s association 
with Oklahoma reveals his influence on reform movements 
at the local rather than national level, and leads to the 
conclusion that at that level of politics he was a giant among 
his political fellowmen. Bryan in Oklahoma found a situation 
far different from that in the nation at large, for among the 
residents of that area he moved in an environment that was 
friendly and receptive to his suggestions. Above all else, an 
examination of Bryan’s activities in Oklahoma seems to 
demonstrate that biographers, seeking to fasten a label on 
Bryan, have so far failed to discover the most apt and des- 
criptive one of them all, namely Bryan, the “Voice of Rural 
America.” 


O= phase of the life and career of William Jennings 


[247] 
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The parallelism in the political philosophy of William 
Jennings Bryan and that of the mass of Oklahomans was not 
accidental. Both Bryan and Oklahoma had entered the 
national scene at the same time and under much the same 
conditions. The Unassigned Lands in Oklahoma had been 
opened for settlement by the great “run” of April 22, 
1889; a year later Oklahoma Territory was organized and 
launched on its turbulent political career by the Organic 
Act of May 2, 1890. 

The early settlers of Oklahoma, many of whom had 
fallen victim to land mortgage companies and the declining 
price level for farm commodities, brought their traditional 
party loyalties with them. But with their loyalty to party 
these early Oklahomans also brought—or soon developed— 
new and strange political and social ideas, based on their 
experience, and on their contact with the Farmers Alliance 
and the Populist movements. Demands for tax and tariff 
reform, currency management and expansion, regulation 
of corporations, and increased direct participation in govern- 
ment were almost universally approved in the new territory. 
The impact of Populism on all Oklahomans, regardless of 
their political faith, was greater than they realized. 

Bryan, too, was the product of agrarian discontent. His 
first election to Congress in 1890 came in a year in which 
Nebraskans were showing at the ballot box their dissatisfac- 
tion with the depressed state of agriculture on the Great 
Plains. Bryan; Omer M. Kem, a Populist; and W. A. Mc- 
Keighan, a Democratic-Populist fusion candidate were 
sent to the House of Representatives as a completely 
new congressional delegation. The explanation for their vic- 
tory lay in the popular discontent which the Farmers 
Alliance and the Populist party had sensed and exploited. 
Bryan from the beginning of his political career was probably 
more influenced by Populism than he realized. 

The early congressional career of Bryan did not bring 
him strikingly to the attention of Oklahomans. Local Demo- 
cratic editors noted with only passing interest Bryan’s great 
tariff speech of 1892 which first brought him national acclaim. 
His later congressional “appearances, while opposing the 
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repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act in 1893, and 
while defending the income tax law in 1894 merely brought 
routine comments in the Oklahoma press, such as that “Mr. 
Bryan made the speech of the day in favor of silver,” 
that “Congressman Bryan thinks he has solved the income 
tax problem, and will offer a bill for that purpose in the 
House.” 

It was not until Bryan and other western Democrats 
aggressively began to criticize and challenge the conservative 
program of the Cleveland administration that he became a 
personality in whom Oklahomans were actively interested. 
The increasingly conservative tenor of the Cleveland admini- 
stration ran counter to the prevalent pattern of thinking 
on the Great Plains. Presidential policies, such as his demand 
that the Sherman Silver Purchase Act be repealed, his sale 
of government bonds to a New York banking syndicate to 
restore the treasury’s gold supply, his smashing of the Pull- 
man strike, all were viewed by western Democrats as evi- 
dence of Cleveland’s growing conservatism and the 
crystallization of his thought processes in the field of eco- 
nomic and social reform. Many western Democrats were con- 
vinced that only through a complete alteration of the 
character, program, and leadership of the party could the 
Democratic party develop any future in the West. The result 
was an intraparty struggle which was to grow in intensity 
between 1894 and 1896. 

Oklahomans witnessed at first hand the struggle within 
the Democratic party between Cleveland conservatives and 
agrarian reformers. The majority of Oklahoma Democrats 
by 1894 were unquestionably sympathetic to free silver, the 
income tax, effective corporation and monopoly control, 
and the other items in the reform program of that day. At 
the same time, however, many local leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party in Oklahoma Territory were conservative. Some 
were conservative by choice, being southern Bourbon Demo- 
crats whose pattern of thinking was still conditioned by 


1El Reno Democrat, August 25, 1893. 
2 Beaver County Democrat, October 20, 1893. 
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Reconstruction days and who had little sympathy for the 
reformist groups. Others were conservative of necessity. 
Since Oklahoma was still in territorial status all the execu- 
tive and judicial positions were appointive in character. 
Governor, secretary, the minor administrative positions, 
judges, marshall, land office officials—all were selected by 
President Cleveland and his subordinates. Oklahoma editors 
and party wheelhorses seeking appointive posts soon learned 
that reformers need not apply. Bitter factional strife was 
inevitable.* 

During 1895, while the administration was gradually 
losing control of the local party machinery in Oklahoma, 
Bryan made his first visit to the territory. His appearance 
was a part of that extensive speaking tour which carried 
the gospel of free silver throughout the South and West. 
During the last week of June, 1895, Bryan delivered major 
addresses at Enid, Guthrie, and Oklahoma City, and at 
Purcell in the Chickasaw Nation of Indian Territory. The 
Oklahoma City meeting of June 25, 1895, was typical of 
them all. Local Democrats took the leadership in arranging 
the details of Bryan’s visit, but they were aided by Populist 
co-workers, and even by Republicans interested in the silver 
movement.‘ Bryan made two appearances, the first of 
them in the afternoon at an outdoor meeting in Smith’s 
Grove on the east edge of Oklahoma City. It was the usual 
type of political meeting so dear to the heart of Oklahomans 
raised on the heady diet of Populist campaigning. From the 
speakers’ platform, gaily decorated with bunting, placards 
and flags, a brass band entertained the audience until the 


3 Typical of the attitude of the pro-administration group was 
the comment on Bryan by C. J. Nesbitt, the pro-Cleveland editor 
of the Kingfisher Times (issue of March 12, 1894): “Rarely since 
the formation of the government and the division among the 
people of political parties has a more striking example of the 
fallacy of insubordination within the pale of a party been more 
forcibly illustrated than in the case of Mr. Bryan of Nebraska (for 
opposing the repeal of the silver purchase clause). There are 
other apostates both in the Senate and House, and they will go 
with Bryan. The sooner the better.” 

4In fact, C. G. Jones, chairman of the Oklahoma County Re- 
publican Central Committee, presided at one of the meetings. 
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speaker arrived. Around the edge of the gathering were 
clustered the usual refreshment stands, the hawkers of “16 
to 1” hats and other souvenirs, the catch-penny games, and 
the pre-Fourth of July fireworks stands. In spite of the 
sweltering heat over 1,500 people came to listen to Bryan’s 
150-minute speech.’ They proved a highly receptive and 
enthusiastic audience. 

After Bryan’s evening oration at the Opera House be- 
fore an audience that included leading figures from all 
three parties a Territoral Free Silver League was organized 
with tremendous enthusiasm. Sidney Clarke, former con- 
gressman from Kansas, who had been an active Boomer, 
and who was now busily fishing in the muddy waters of 
Oklahoma politics, was elected president of the league; 
M. L. Bixler, prominent Norman editor, was chosen vice- 
president; and Leo Vincent, territorial organizer and pub- 
licist for the Populist party, was named secretary. After 
adopting ringing resolutions favoring free silver and thank- 
ing Bryan for his appearances, the meeting adjourned in the 
early hours of the morning.* The meetings at Enid, Guthrie, 
and Purcell were equally successful and enthusiastic. 

Bryan completely captivated his audiences during his 
first tour of Oklahoma Territory, and won the undying 
loyalty of many of his hearers. The avid interest aroused 
by his visit is shown both by the lengthy discussion of 
his appearances in the press, and by the sudden revival of 
the organized free silver sentiment in the territory. Local 
editors went to great lengths to picture this rising star on 
the political horizon to their readers. Numerous pen sketches, 
some of them hardly recognizable, were printed. Detailed 
descriptions of Bryan’s appearance, mannerisms, speaking 
techniques, and line of argument on the silver question 
appeared everywhere. The comments found in the Guthrie 
Daily Leader, a leading Democratic journal, were typical: 

Mr. Bryan is a portly, handsome man, with firm, deter- 
mined features. His hair is dark, his mouth is large, and his 


5 Oklahoma City Daily Times Journal, June 26, 1895. This was 
the conservative estimate of a generally unfriendly newspaper. 


6 Edmond Sun-Democrat, June 28, 1895. 
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voice clear and silvery as a bell. The resemblance between 
the Nebraska silverite and the late Sam Randall is striking 
indeed [how that comment must have pained both Bryan 
and the soul of the late Pennsylvania arch conservative!] He 
held the closest attention of his audiences, and made a most 
profound impression on his hearers. His arguments were 
backed up by statistics, his logic was forceful and convincing, 
and his speech sparkled with wit and wisdom. Congressman 

Bryan is, to use the street vernacular, a “hot thing”. . . . It is 

not unlikely that Mr. Bryan will shine as a presidential pos- 

sibility next year... . 

During the next months Bryan’s popularity mounted 
steadily. He was the “young knight of bimetalism,” the 
“noble champion of the common man,” and the “idol of the 
west”—phrases which appear over and over again in the 
writings of that period. That Bryan was presidential timber, 
and deserved the support of western Democrats, was a 
generally accepted feeling—as one editor stated it when 
summing up Bryan’s first visit, “To Hon. Wm. J. Bryan: 
Dear Bill: You are all right. You can put your clothes in 
Oklahoma’s trunk.”* 

The territorial convention of the Democratic party, held 
at Oklahoma City on May 25, 1896, was a bitter and tur- 
bulent one. Cleveland supporters from among the ranks of 
appointive officials in the territory sought to get a resolution 
adopted which would endorse the Cleveland administration. 
The convention emphatically voted it down. Another attempt 
to weaken the convention’s declaration in favor of free sil- 
ver also collapsed. The victory for the reformers was com- 
plete. There was much sentiment at the convention for 
Bryan as presidential nominee, but eventually the convention 
instructed its six delegates to the Democratic national con- 
vention to vote for Richard P. Bland of Missouri, the long- 
time leader of the congressional silver bloc. 

In the Indian Territory section of the future state of 
Oklahoma much the same thing was happening. The Demo- 
cratic Indian territorial convention was described as “the 
largest and stormiest gathering ever held in the territory.”!° 

7 Guthrie Daily Leader, June 27, 1895. 

8 Ibid., June 28, 1895. 


® Norman State Democrat, May 28, 1896. 
10 Claremore Progress, June 13, 1896. 
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A series of progressive resolutions was finally adopted. The 
delegates to the national convention were instructed to sup- 
port Bland “as long as there is in their judgment any pos- 
sibility of his nomination,” and thereafter were authorized 
to cast their votes “for any candidate in harmony with our 
silver platform.”'' Robert L. Owen, later senator from Okla- 
homa, and Joe M. LaHay, a talented and aggressive Cherokee 
Indian, were the acknowledged leaders of the delegation, 
and both were sympathetic to the candidacy of Bryan. 
Several of the delegates from Indian Territory, led by Owen, 
deserted Bland for Bryan on the second ballot, and all six 
had drifted into Bryan camp by the time that the last roll 
call was taken.'* 

Oklahoma Democrats were well pleased with the out- 
come of the Chicago convention. The repudiation of Cleve- 
land, the adoption of a progressive platform, and the nomina- 
tion of their hero—what more could they ask? Oklahomans 
felt that they had played a vital part in the nomination of 
Bryan, both because of the early and active support given 
Bryan by the delegates from Indian Territory, and also be- 
cause the timely shifting of the six votes of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory gave Bryan the required two-thirds majority and set 
off the mad demonstration in his behalf. Oklahoma had in- 
sured the nomination of Bryan! 

Interest in the 1896 elections was intense, The future of 
silver, the qualifications of Bryan, the question of whether 
the Democratic party could shake off the handicap of Cleve- 
landism and the blame for the Depression of 1893 were 
heatedly debated throughout the territory. When the 
election returns revealed a victory for McKinley and the 
national Republican ticket, the veil of gloom became thick 
and heavy throughout most of Oklahoma. Many, however, 
were inclined to be philosophical rather than bitter about 
the defeat of Bryan. Typical comments on the Republican 


11 South McAlester Capital, June 11, 1896. 

12 Bryan reported that he “had the promised support of half 
of the delegation on the second ballot.”—William J. and Mary 
Baird Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan (Chicago, 
1925), p. 106. 
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victory were: “It was a victory for the trusts”** or, “We were 
crucified on a cross of gold.”'* Most penetrating of the post- 
mortem pronouncements of Democratic editors, and certainly 
the most accurate from the historian’s point of view was 
the verdict of M. L. Bixler, that “Bryan rescued the party 
from the paralysis into which the depression and Mr. Cleve- 
land placed it.”’® 

Oklahoma voters, because of their territorial status, 
were only observers as far as the presidential race was con- 
cerned. They could, however, express their convictions in 
local elections for members of the territorial legislature, 
and for county officials. In these contests Oklahoma voters 
dramatically indicated their sympathy for the type of pro- 
gram Bryan advocated. Democrats and Populists put fusion 
candidates in the field, and won all thirteen seats in the 
territorial council. Only three Republican members out of 
a total of twenty-six were returned to the lower house, a 
very sharp break from the previous legislature, in which 
the Republicans had controlled both houses with sizeable 
majorities. Bryanism, free silver, the income tax had prov- 
en popular with the voters.'® 

Bryan’s second visit to Oklahoma, a very brief one, 
came in 1897. While on the first of his many paid lecture 
tours, the Nebraska orator stopped at several Oklahoma 
points. Traveling along the Santa Fe’s main line to Texas, 
Bryan made numerous rear-platform appearances, shaking 
the hands of the faithful, and making a few remarks to 
the eager crowds that gathered at stations along the way— 
Newkirk, Ponca City, Perry, Mulhall, and Orlando. Bryan’s 
major address was delivered at Guthrie, the territorial 
capital. In spite of the cold and sloppy December day, the 
gathering at Guthrie was a “red letter event.” Inevitably, 
the First Regimental Band was there “in full force” to lead 
the parade from the depot through the business section. At 








13 South McAlester Capital, November 12, 1896. 

14 Guthrie Daily Leader, November 5, 1896. 

15 Norman State Democrat, November 12, 1896. 

16 Guthrie Daily Leader, February 6, 1897. To demonstrate their 
appreciation, the newly-elected members of the legislature invited 
Bryan to address them, but he was unable to accept their invitation. 
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the Opera House Bryan, after a flowery introduction by Roy 
V. Hoffman, Assistant U. S. Attorney for the territory, de- 
livered his usual vigorous and moving silver speech. He did, 
however, couple with it support for a free homes bill, and 
immediate statehood for Oklahoma—both of which were 
currently popular in the territory."* 

Following Bryan’s appearance at the Opera House, a 
reception in his honor was held at the home of H. H. Hagan, 
prominent Guthrie citizen. The list of guests included all 
the leading figures of the territory—Governor Cassius 
Barnes, the Supreme Court justices, leaders of the legisla- 
ture, and outstanding editors. The mellowing effects of the 
evening’s gathering were noticeable, and even Frank Greer, 
editor of the arch-Republican Oklahoma State Capital and 
possessor of the most vitriolic pen in the territory, com- 
mented rather graciously that, “Mr. Bryan is a magnetic 
orator, it is a pleasure to hear him, whether you agree with 
him or not.”?* There was some complaint from among 
Bryan’s followers that they should be required to pay fifty 
cents to hear their champion,’® but generally it was agreed 
that his visit was a huge success, and that it was a real 
honor and pleasure for the people of the territory to have 
an opportunity to see and hear the “next president.” 

This 1897 visit of Bryan is mentioned only because it is 
typical of the half-dozen visits of Bryan during the next 
decade. On his various lecture tours Bryan could always be 
assured of large audiences in Oklahoma. In 1902 and 1903 he 
spoke on “A Conquering Nation” before at least twelve 
different audiences.”° In 1906 and 1907 he made numerous 

17 Guthrie Daily Leader, December 5, 1897. 

19 This attitude was expressed in typical, if not too literate 
fashion, by the editor of the Orlando Weekly Herald(December 10, 
1897): “The majority of people do not care to pay an admission 
price to hear a political speech by the young free silver apostal 
[sic]. Many a good honest vote that was Mr. Bryan’s in 1896, and 
possibly would of been his in 1900 stood on the streets, either not 
having or not choosing to pay the half dollar required to hear their 
idol expound his famous theories.” 

20 These were at Blackwell, Perry, Kingfisher, Enid, Medford, 
Guthrie, Norman, Chandler, Shawnee, Oklahoma City, Hobart, and 
Lawton, under varied auspices—e.g., a Baptist College, an Epworth 
League, an Elks Club, a committee to raise funds for a school 


piano, and at Shawnee the Six O’clock After Dinner Business 
Men’s Club. 
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platform appearances while discussing “Non-Partisan Poli- 
tics” or “The Old World and Her Ways.” Always there were 
with the paid speeches these smaller gathering of friends and 
supporters, at which contacts were renewed, party plans 
and policies discussed, and political fences mended all 
around, There is no point in discussing in detail the sub- 
sequent appearances of Bryan before Chautauqua groups, for 
they all followed the same pattern. 

Interest in political affairs fell off sharply in Oklahoma 
between 1897 and 1900. The Democratic-Populist legislature 
of 1897, checked by an unfriendly governor and Congress, 
failed to usher in the political millenium. The rains again 
fell and barns and granaries bulged in hitherto improvident 
Oklahoma. New gold discoveries and their corresponding 
increases in circulating medium coupled with the impact 
of the Spanish-American War raised the prices of farm 
commodities. The result was, as one ardent partisan sadly 
pointed out, that “the starch has gone out of politics, even 
in Oklahoma.’”! Not only that, but the war produced a new 
rival for the affections of Oklahomans in the ebullient Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. A sizeable group of Roosevelt’s “Rough 
Riders” were recruited in Oklahoma, 80 of them in Okla- 
homa Territory, and 125 from Indian Territory. Local interest 
in their accomplishments was understandably high. 

Under these circumstances Bryan was moved from the 
center of the local stage. Occasional paragraphs dutifully 
reported his organization of Nebraska volunteers, and his 
tribulations with an administration that seemed to find no 
opportunities for military glory for the famed Nebraskan. 
These accounts, however, made drab reading when com- 
pared with the glorious tales of Roosevelt’s exploits, Rough 
Rider victories, and the valorous deeds of home town heroes. 

The territorial party conventions of 1900 were unevent- 
ful. It was generally agreed that Bryan would be the candi- 
date, and that the 1896 platform and imperialism would be 
the issue as far as the Democrats were concerned. Both 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory, after routine local 


21 Guthrie Daily Leader, April 13, 1898. 





























THE PLEA OF THE PARTISAN 
(The Commoner, May 24, 1907.) 
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meetings, sent delegations to the national convention pledged 
to Bryan, When the national convention, meeting at Kansas 
City, gave the nomination to the Nebraskan, few Oklahom- 
ans evidenced much interest in its activities. Oklahoma City 
was witnessing a more exciting event—the annual reunion 
of the Rough Riders, complete with Teddy Roosevelt him- 
self. It was estimated that 15,000 Oklahomans descended on 
Oklahoma City to enjoy the bands, parades, speeches, and 
all the colorful nonsense that made a Rough Rider reunion 
something for the city fathers to anticipate with mixed feel- 
ings of joy and trepidation. 

Bryan’s defeat in 1900 did nothing to weaken his position 
among Oklahoma Democrats. By now the party in Okla- 
homa had assumed a pattern of beliefs and traits which it 
was not to abandon for many years. Shaped by the yearnings 
and feelings the Great Commoner so well expressed during 
these years, and strengthened numerically by accessions 
from Populist ranks, the Democratic party in Oklahoma was 
a typically agrarian progressive force—“dangerous western 
radicals” to eastern observers. To its members Bryan was in 
the best party tradition of Jefferson and Jackson. There 
was no criticizing or challenging his leadership. One of the 
interesting manifestations of this sentiment was the attempt 
to induce Bryan to move to Oklahoma. Thomas H, Doyle 
and other leading Democratic advocates of immediate 
statehood in 1902 attempted to persuade Bryan to move to 
Oklahoma, head the drive for immediate statehood, and 
incidentally strengthen still further the party’s position in 
the territory. In return Bryan was promised that as soon as 
statehood had been won, he would be sent to Washington as 
senator, so that he could rebuild his political fortunes by 
way of a senatorial career. Bryan graciously declined the 
offer, pointing out that he could not easily remove his 
journal, The Commoner, and his other interests to the poli- 
tically more favorable climate of Oklahoma.”* 





22 The details of this incident were related by Doyle himself 
several years later. See Guthrie Daily Leader, December 27, 1907. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s record as a reform president posed 
a serious problem for the Democratic party. For two suc- 
cessive elections the party had offered itself to the voting 
public as the party of reform as opposed to Republican 
“stand-pattism.” Now, after 1901, it found itself faced by a 
Republican president who proclaimed himself in favor of 
a “square deal” for labor, and a program of trust busting. 
While Teddy’s actions might not always be as bold and 
daring as his verbal blasts, they were effective enough to 
convince many people that progressivism was no longer 
the trait of a single political party. This change in the 
character of the Republican administration resulted in a 
revival of the old conservative forces in the Democratic 
party. The result in 1904 was the rejection by the Demo- 
cratic convention of Bryan’s leadership, the resurgence of 
the Cleveland type of Democracy, the formulation of an 
uninspiring platform, the selection of the drab and un- 
imaginative Alton B. Parker of New York as the candidate, 
and finally, the most decisive defeat the Democratic party 
had ever suffered since the Civil War. Bryan and his western 
associates had fought vainly to prevent the party from 
drifting off into such a hopeless position, and when the 
returns finally indicated how disastrous the defeat had been, 
they were inclined to agree with the Oklahoma observer 
who remarked: 
We are frank to confess that we did not endorse all that 
Judge Parker stood for. We are of the breed of Democracy 
represented by Thomas Jefferson in its foundation, and 
represented by William Jennings Bryan today, if you please. 
Bryan’s greatest service to the Democratic party was 
undoubtedly rendered in the years between 1905 and 1908. 
His campaign—at first waged almost single-handedly—to 
revive the spirit of liberalism within the party bolstered the 
hope and courage of those who wished to make the organi- 
zation once more the symbol of reform. That Bryan by 
1907 had again restored himself to the position of leader- 
ship in the party, and that no one seriously challenged his 
right to a third nomination in 1908 is evidence enough of 


23 Guthrie Daily Leader, November 14, 1904. 
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the startling success of his efforts. His defeat in 1908 in the 
final analysis was perhaps not as important as the fact that 
the party again had been committed to the liberal tradition, 
and this time more firmly. The election of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912 was the real victory of Bryanism. For Wilson reaped 
the harvest of the seed that Bryan had sown. He rode into 
the White House on the shoulders of Bryan and his friends 
just as he had previously ridden into lesser positions in 
New Jersey on the shoulders of other friends. 

Bryan’s greatest service to Oklahoma also came during 
these same years, specifically during 1906 and 1907. These 
were years which brought the final struggle and victory 
to the movement for Oklahoma statehood. After 1900 the 
question of statehood for Oklahoma had been the chief 
topic of interest to the people of that area, all of whom 
felt that they were now politically mature and entitled to 
admission. Various factors delayed statehood—the question 
of single or double statehood, that is, should Indian Ter- 
ritory be organized as a separate state or included with 
Oklahoma Territory; the widely varying economic and 
political pattern of the two areas; the future status of the 
Five Civilized Tribes and their institutions. Even more 
important had been the attitude of national party leaders. 
Democrats and Republicans alike had approached the ques- 
tion of statehood from the point of view of what it might 
do to their party’s strength as a whole. Many Republican 
leaders, fearing that Oklahomans would elect Democratic 
officials, had procrastinated, using every sort of delaying 
tactic. Occasionally they openly had stated that they wanted 
no senators and representatives coming to Washington from 
this unstable region, if those senators were to be Democratic, 
and even worse, Democrats who for many years had been 
riders on, or even drivers on the Bryan bandwagon. 

By 1905, however, it was apparent that statehood could 
not with good grace be further delayed. The Dawes Com- 
mission had virtually completed its work of allotting in 
severalty the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes; nine out 
of ten settlers agreed on single statehood as the desirable 
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plan as of that date; there were almost 1,500,000 people 
in the two territories, a number so large that their claims 
of statehood hardly could be denied. After lengthy debate, 
Congress finally passed and the President signed on June 
16, 1906, the enabling act which outlined the path to state- 
hood for Oklahoma. Indian Territory and Oklahoma were 
to be combined and admitted as one state. The important 
election of delegates to a constitutional convention to for- 
mulate the basic law of the state was to be held November 6, 
1906. 

With statehood assured, everyone immediately became 
interested in the question of the personnel of the constitu- 
tional convention, and the type of document they would 
write. During the long years of territorial status and “carpet- 
bag rule” Oklahomans had acquired definite ideas as to what 
they wanted in their basic law. Pressure groups such as the 
Farmers Union, the United Mine workers, the prohibition- 
ists, the women’s suffrage advocates, the Sequoyah dele- 
gates,** and railroad and other corporate interests all had 
evolved demands which they wished to see incorporated 
in the constitution. The result quite naturally was wide- 
spread interest, both locally and on a national scale, in the 
trend of events in Oklahoma. 

No one displayed greater interest in these events than 
William Jennings Bryan, Four times during the next six- 
teen months he appeared in the state to add finishing touches 
to Democratic campaigns or plans. His active interest was 
further displayed by the many news stories and editorials 
which kept readers of The Commoner aware of controversies 
and trends in the newly-formed commonwealth. The Nebras- 
kan was to make significant contributions to the Demo- 
cratic victories in Oklahoma, and at the same time the 
active participation of Bryan in Oklahoma in turn played 
a vital role in restoring him to his position of leadership 
in the party on a national scale. 


24This was the name given to those delegates from Indian 
Territory who in 1905 had drawn up a constitution for a separate 
state, the state of Sequoyah. 
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As November 6, 1906 approached, it was apparent that 
the contest for positions as delegates to the constitutional 
convention were to be unusually bitter. The Republican 
party, finding itself on the detensive and losing influence 
in both Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory, made an 
extraordinary effort to elect a large portion of the delegates. 
Likewise, the Democratic party, sensing victory in the fall 
election, conducted a vigorous campaign. The result was an 
electoral contest characterized by much mud slinging and 
vicious political infighting. Democratic orators, noting that 
several of the Republican aspirants for convention seats 
had served as legal advisors to railroad corporations, immedi- 
ately charged that all Republican candidates were “tools 
of the corporations.” Republicans in turn denounced the 
Democrats on the one hand as being the representatives of 
Southern reactionary bourbonism and, on the other ‘hand, 
as being dangerously radical. These verbal barrages pro- 
duced hard feelings, damaged reputations, and an’ occasional 
libel suit. 

Both major parties invited leading national figures to 
support their party candidates. Vice President Fairbanks 
came from Washington and filled several speaking'-engage- 
ments in both territories in support of the Republican candi- 
dates. Kansas Republican leaders also appeared on numerous 
platforms. Not to be outdone, the Democrats also imported 
widely known orators, among them, “Pitchfork Ben” Till- 
man of South Carolina and Governor Jeff Davis of Arkansas. 
Democratic leaders had kept a watchful eye on the journey- 
ings of William Jennings Bryan. The Great Commoner had 
just returned from his triumphal world tour on August 30, 
1906. Among the various delegations waiting to speak to 
Bryan on his arrival in New York City was a-group of 
Oklahoma Democrats headed by Thomas H. Doyle, W. L. 
Eagleton, George Whitehurst, T. F. McMechan, and Roy 
Stafford of the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman. They asked 
Bryan to visit Oklahoma and speak in support of the Demo- 
cratic candidates for the constitutional convention. He 
agreed, and promised that he would take several days dur- 
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ing the latter part of September to make a tour of the Twin 
Territories.** This news made headlines in every Oklahoma 
newspaper as the editors reminded their readers that they 
would be presented with another opportunity to see “a presi- 
dent of the United States—the next one.”**® 

Bryan entered the heated campaign on September 26th. 
He came to Indian Territory from Arkansas, where he had 
just delivered a major address at Little Rock. His tour 
through the territories called for a speaking itinerary that 
must have taxed even the powerful Bryan vocal cords. 
From the time that he entered Indian Territory and made 
his first address at Wilburton until he left Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory two days later, Bryan made sixteen speeches, ranging 
from one-half hour to an hour in length, in addition to 
several short talks at whistle stops along the way. The tour 
was a gigantic success, such as is usually reserved for the 
conquering hero. Contemporary accounts reported audiences 
of several thousand at every stop, with the largest gatherings 
at Enid and Oklahoma City, where some 18,000 were esti- 
mated to have heard the silver-tongued orator. The size 
of the audiences was a notable tribute to the leader who had 
so completely won the loyalty of the southwestern frontier. 

The details of the tour had been carefully worked out 
by the territorial chairman, Jesse Dunn. At each of the ap- 
pearances in Indian Territory, Bryan was introduced by one 
of the chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes, all of whom 
rode on the special train through the territory. There were 
few formal receptions, and to save time the local committees 
were instructed to arrange for a meeting place as near to the 
railroad station as possible. Time might be at a premium but 
under these circumstances it was still possible to arrange 
for the parades so dear to the politicians of this period. 


25 Guthrie Daily Leader, September 1, 1906. 

26 Wilburton News, September 28, 1906. The places at which 
Bryan spoke, together with the local estimate as to size of crowd 
(highly unreliable) follow: Wilburton, 3,000; South McAlester, 
5,000; Eyfala, 2,000; Muskogee, 2,000; Vinita, 10,000; Tulsa, 12,000; 
Pawnee, 8,000; El Reno, 4,000; Clinton, 5,000; Geary, 6,000; Alva, 
6,000; Enid, 15,000; Blackwell, no estimate. 
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Thus, at McAlester, coal miners in their work clothes with 
their miners’ lamps alight and followed by bands and the 
usual torch light parade, marched in a colorful procession. 
At Vinita the parade was headed by Major J. B. Turner’s 
“horsemen” who thundered up and down the streets as 
many a “round-up club” was to do at a later date. Schools 
were dismissed, shops closed, and entire rural communities 
emptied until the Bryan entourage had passed. 

Bryan’s speeches followed a set pattern. In each of them 
he appealed to his hearers to vote for Democratic delegates 
to the convention as representatives “whose sympathies are 
with the people and who are not representative of such 
interests as may prove antagonistic to your wishes.”*" Such 
delegates would write into the constitution provisions for 
the initiative and referendum, the control of corporations, 
and the protection of labor. With the usual peroration prais- 
ing the Democratic party, Bryan would retire amid the 
cheers and shouts of his audience. 

The local committees had received one interesting set of 
intructions from Party Chairman Dunn: 

There will be no handshaking. There is a limit to human 
endurance, and Mr. Bryan will closely approach it if he keeps 
these speaking engagements, without being racked and torn 
by the glad hand. On account of the many meetings he is 
holding, his hands and arms are now swollen so it is im- 
possible for him to shake hands.?® 

The arm and hand might be weak, but the voice still 
had its old-time fire. Bryan’s physical stamina was truly 
amazing. On September 27, when he spoke at Vinita, Tulsa, 
Pawnee, Perry, Guthrie, Oklahoma City, and El Reno, he 
delivered his first address at 8:30 a.m. and his last beginning 
at 11:30 p.m. In spite of this strenuous program, Bryan was 
ready to speak early the next morning before a throng of 
5,000 at Clinton. After appearing at five widely scattered 
points in western Oklahoma, Bryan did not finish his sched- 
ule for that day until 2 a.m. the next morning. After con- 
sidering how taxing such a tour must have been, one 
wonders at the correctness of a contemporary observer who 


27 Tulsa Democrat, September 28, 1906. 
28 Guthrie Oklahoma State Capital, September 26, 1906. 
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noted that Bryan “is older than he was and looks it, and his 
voice. is hardly as strong as it was in 1896.”** Among those 
who heard him on this tour, there was probably general 
agreement with the same editor’s further comment that 
Bryan “has lost none of his magnetism nor his directness— 
he is the greatest living American.” 

The extent of the Democratic victory in the November 
election was a surprise to everyone. Democratic leaders had 
predicted that.they might have a majority of thirty in the 
constitutional convention, yet the body was finally made up 
of 99 Democrats, 1 Independent, and 12 Republicans—the 
twelve apostles, as the press at once labelled them. It is 
not difficult to explain the collapse of Republican strength. 
The long delay in statehood for which the Republicans 
were held. responsible, the many “carpetbag” officials, the 
fact that many strong Republicans as federal officeholders 
were disqualifed from seeking convention seats, the sup- 
posed sympathy of some Republicans for negro equality, 
and the identification of other Republicans with corporate 
interests—these proved insurmountable handicaps in the 
campaign: The Democratic successes, however, were due 
not only to’ these negative factors, but also to the positive 
appeal ofthe liberal program advocated by Bryan, by local 
Demccfatic leaders, and by pressure groups such as organ- 
ized labor and the Farmers Union. 

The members of the constitutional convention assembled 
at Guthrie November 20, 1906. The convention was organized 
and moved ahead under the leadership of William H. Mur- 
ray, Charles N. Haskell, and the other members who had 
participated in the unsuccessful movement to create Sequo- 
yah as a separate state. Although these men had no doubts 
as to their ability to formulate an adequate basic law with- 
out outside interference, they did send letters to several 
important politicians asking them to present their views as 
to what should be incorporated in the constitution. Bryan 
was also invited to appear before the convention. Although 
prearranged speaking engagements made it impossible for 


29 Vinita Leader, October 4, 1896. 
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him to do so, he sent a lengthy letter in which he discussed 
in considerable detail the items and clauses which he be- 
lieved should be included in the constitution.*®° Examining 
the letter is tremendously interesting, not only because it 
shows how the lines of thinking of the Great Commoner 
and the Oklahoma agrarians were completely parallel, but 
also because virtually every item suggested by Bryan was 
eventually incorporated into the constitution. 

The major portion of the letter dealt with corporations 
and the powers of a proposed corporation commission. The 
commission should be empowered to prohibit the issuance 
of watered stock, to limit intercorporate stock holdings, to 
check interlocking directorates, to require publicity for 
specified types of corporate operations, and to impose a wide 
range of related restrictions. Other sections expressed his 
support of the initiative, referendum, recall, direct primary, 
and clauses authorizing municipal ownership of utilities. 
For labor he suggested clauses guaranteeing trial by 
jury in contempt cases, and sections authorizing the legis- 
lature to fix wages and hours standards and to estab- 
lish a board of arbitration in labor disputes. The letter is 
carefully written, shows much thought, and is a rather effec- 
tive answer to those hostile critics of Bryan who insisted 
that he never was able to think through carefully any 
specific problem. The effect of the letter on members of 
the constitutional convention cannot be evaluated, of course, 
though it certainly strengthened the convictions of those 
members whose thinking ran along the same lines. 

When the Oklahoma constitution was completed and 
put before the public, it was at once obvious that it was 
a unique document in many ways. It was lengthy—the long- 
est state constitution of its day. It was detailed—with the 
powers of various state officials carefully defined and 
limited. It had an unusually long list of elective officials— 
probably a natural reaction to the many years under appoin- 
tive territorial officials. It was progressive—progressive to 


30 The letter is found in the Journal of the Constitution Con- 
vention of Oklahoma, pp. 389-396. 
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the point where it appeared dangerously radical to many 
people. The constitution authorized the direct primary and 
the widest possible use of the initiative and referendum; it 
included numerous protective clauses for the benefit of labor 
and provided that “the right of the state to engage in any 
occupation or business for public purposes shall not be 
denied or prohibited.”*? The section on corporation control 
was very detailed, almost equal in length to the entire 
federal constitution. There was considerable national interest 
shown in the constitution since it was so typical of the 
thinking of the western agrarian groups. 

After considerable bickering over submitting the cons- 
titution to popular vote, Governor Frank Frantz and the 
members of the constitutional convention finally agreed 
that on September 17, 1907, Oklahomans should vote on 
ratifying the constitution, and at the same time elect a 
ticket of state officials. The Democrats hurriedly arranged 
a party primary (financed by party funds since no appro- 
priation was available) and selected a slate of candidates 
headed by Charles N. Haskell, who sougt the gubernatorial 
chair, and Robert Owen and T. P. Gore, who were the 
party’s designees for the two senatorial positions. The Re- 
publican convention chose Frantz as the party’s nominee, 
and decided to follow the path of opposing the constitution 
while at the same time urging the selection of Republican 
officials. 

The contest over ratification of the constitution saw 
Oklahoma inundated by another wave of oratory. Members 
of the constitutional convention enthusiastically defended 
their handiwork. Pointing out that the convention had been 
guided by the slogan “Let the People Rule,” Democratic 
leaders supported the document as the most progressive 
and democratic of its day, ideally suited to local conditions 
and needs. Republicans, on the other hand, attacked the 
constitution for its great detail, its “radical” character, and 
the fact that it would handicap the state’s development 
by discouraging capital from entering the state. 


81 Article II, Section 31. 
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As the contest over ratification became more heated, and 
became almost a national issue, “visiting statesmen” in large 
number were brought in once again. The Republicans 
induced Senator Chester Long of Kansas, and Secretary of 
the Interior James R. Garfield to appear at several places 
and condemn the constitution. The major blast on the Re- 
publican side, however, was delivered by Secretary of War 
William Howard Taft, who spoke in Oklahoma City on 
August 24, 1907. Since Taft was already being mentioned as 
a presidential possibility for 1908, and because he was as- 
sumed to be the “political phonograph of the Roosevelt 
administration”*? and representative of administration opi- 
nion, a large crowd gathered at Oklahoma City to see and 
hear the administration stalwart. Taft left no doubt as to 
his convictions. To his point of view the constitution had 
no merit. He denounced its length and detail by terming it 
a “code of by-laws;” he critized the form of the clauses 
authorizing the initiative and referendum; he described it 
as dangerous to business interests. He urged his audience 
to reject the constitution, wait until the next session of 
Congress should pass another enabling act, and then rewrite 
the constitution under more balanced leadership. 

Sponsors of the statehood movement were much dis- 
turbed by this statement of policy, not so much because 
of its possible impact locally, but because Taft’s views 
might represent administration hostility, and might produce 
an unfavorable reaction throughout the nation. Their an- 
swer was to import the outstanding figures they could 
obtain to appear and defend the constitution. In steady 
streams congressmen from Arkansas, Iowa, and Missouri 
traveled through the territory. Champ Clark, congressman 
from Missouri who was later to serve as a popular speaker 
of the House of Representatives, was a tremendous success 
in his appearances at Oklahoma City and elsewhere. The 
star performer, however, was William Jennings Bryan. 
Bryan had been given the honor of keynoting the Democratic 
campaign. While on a Chautauqua tour through the territory, 


32 Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, August 27, 1907. 
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Bryan stopped at Oklahoma City, June 18, 1907, and spoke 
to the Democratic state convention which had been calied 
to work out details of the coming campaign. His stirring 
speech left no doubts as to his enthusiasm for the Oklahoma 


constitution: 


I tell you that you have the best constitution of any state 
in this union, and a better constitution than the constitution 
of the U. S. This constitution is written from the standpoint 
of the people. .. . Do not be afraid to trust the people. . . Our 
government must either be dominated by the few or the 
many, and I prefer to risk the many ... .You have made a 
constitution your people can control.38 


During the first week in September Bryan was called 
back to make another series of appearances throughout the 
state. At this time he was brought back specifically to reply to 
Taft’s speech, and to try and counteract the possible national 
effect of that speech. Seven scheduled appearances were 
arranged—at Vinita, Tulsa, Sapulpa, Chandler, Oklahoma 
City, Woodward, and Alva. It was the usual triumphal Bryan 
tour. Crowds numbering 3,000-5,000 appeared at each of the 
smaller towns, while at Oklahoma City some 6,500 people 
crowded into Convention Hall. Here Bryan in particular 
directed his attack against Taft’s comments. The sections 
and characteristics of the constitution with which the Secre- 
tary of War had found fault were defended in detail, by argu- 
ment, by pointing out that Republican states had incor- 
porated similar clauses, and by appealing to local pride 
and prejudice. Taking a sly poke at Taft’s suggestion that 
Oklahomans reject the constitution, and wait for a new en- 
abling act and a new convention, Bryan remarked that 
such a suggestion could naturally be expected from one who 
was inclined to postpone everything. “The Great Postponer” 
was Taft’s label for many years in Oklahoma. Chairman 
J. D. Jennings, of the Oklahoma County Democratic com- 
mittee, summed up what he considered the likely effect 
of Bryan’s latest appearance: “The banner of victory was 
already nailed to the flagstaff of the Oklahoma democracy, 
but Bryan clinched the nails last night.’”’** 


33 Ibid., June 19, 1907. 
34 Ibid., September 7, 1907. 
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The election returns of September 27 showed an over- 
whelming victory for the forces that had drawn up the 
constitution. The document was approved by a vote of 180,- 
333 to 73,059. The entire slate of Democratic candidates for 
the executive offices was elected. The legislature, which 
was to meet in its initial session December 2, 1907, was made 
up of 93 Democrats and 16 Republicans in the lower house, 
while of the 44 members of the Senate 39 represented the 
victorious party. Here was a victory which must have 
pleased Bryan greatly, one of the few he was to enjoy. The 
Commoner reflects the enthusiasm of Bryan and the staff. 
Not only did its columns report the travels and speeches 
of its editor while in Oklahoma, but news accounts, car- 
toons, and editorials all gave support to the victorious 
group. When the votes on ratification were tabulated and the 
extent of the victory apparent, Will M. Maupin, traveling 
correspondent for The Commoner, and a versifier of some 
ability, dashed off lines which had some of the exuberance 
of the title song of a later-day Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical: 

Got some word from Oklahoma on the Wednesday morning 

Just some facts about th’election and they filled us full of 

Just a good election figures, and we just leaned back 


and laughed 
At the way young Oklahoma handed limes to William Taft. 


Got some word from Oklahoma, and we’ve swept the platter 
clean 

Licked the grasping corporation and the carpetbag machine. 

Three times three for Oklahoma, Forty thousand, Hully gee! 

— excuse us if we holler, for our souls are filled with 
glee. 


so he new star on the banner and it’s shining mighty 
right 
And she’s safely democratic—Oklahoma, you're all right!*5 


When the first Oklahoma legislature met, one of its 
earliest resolutions was to invite Bryan to appear before 
it. He agreed and December 21, 1907, was designated as 
the date for his appearance. The occasion was to serve two 


35 The Commoner, September 27, 1907. 
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purposes—first, to thank Bryan for his energetic services 
in behalf of statehood, and second, to pledge formally the 
support of the Democratic party of the new state to Bryan’s 
candidacy for the president in 1908. It was a great day for 
all concerned. The legislature met at 2 P.M. in joint session 
at Guthrie’s Brooks Theatre. Standing room was at a pre- 
mium as everyone sought to witness the gala occasion. Even 
the chaplain of the House of Representatives fell in with 
the spirit of the occasion, The local paper’s account of his 
part in the brief morning session of the legislature is a gem. 
The chaplain, after a lengthy prayer on Bryan’s behalf, con- 
cluded: 


“Lord. .. . if it is according to Thy will, let him be the 
next president of the United States.” 

There was a unanimous “Amen” from the Democratic 
side at the conclusion of the prayer, and Speaker Murray 
said, “All in favor of that make it known by saying “Aye!” 

Shouts of “aye” came quickly, followed by a loud ap- 
plause.*4 


Overwhelmed by the answer his petition had received 
(from the members of the House—not the Divinity) the 
chaplain repeated it at the afternoon joint session. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bellamy presided, and Speaker Murray 
introduced Bryan, and presented him with an elaborate 
scroll, signed by all the leading officials of the state, listing 
and expressing appreciation for the many contributions 
of Bryan to Oklahoma statehood, and to the victory of 1907. 

The ceremony was, for all of its somewhat flamboyant 
character, a genuine and sincere expression of the local 
feeling that Bryan had made a real and important contri- 
bution to statehood, and the formulation of the state’s basic 
law. 

At an evening “dollar dinner” prepared for some 400 
loyal Democratic workers, the party Tormally pledged Bryan 
its support in 1908 After a series of short speeches acknowl- 
edging the state’s debt to the Nebraskan, Robert L. Wil- 
liams, chief justice of the state supreme court, announced, 
“We want no novice for our standard bearer in 1908. We 
want a man whom we know and can trust.”8? 


36 Guthrie Daily Leader, December 21, 1907. 
87 Ibid., December 22, 1907. 
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Bryan’s visit also called attention to another instance 
of the close identification of interests and action between 
himself and Oklahoma’s political leaders. One of the out- 
standing bits of legislation of the Haskell administration 
had been the bank guarantee law. This measure, passed in 
an attempt to prevent a repetition of the many bank failures 
that had accompanied the Panic of 1907, was the pioneer 
law of its kind in the nation. Bryan enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the measure, and on the occasion of this visit to 
Oklahoma reminded his hearers that he introduced such a 
law in Congress some fiteen years earlier,®* and that he 
still considered it an ideal law to be applied on a national 
scale. It became a major issue in the 1908 presidential cam- 
paign. 

Oklahoma Democrats played a very active part in the 
1908 contest. Governor Haskell was the featured speaker 
at the Lincoln meeting on January 15 which launched 
the Democratic state campaign in Nebraska, and which was 
interpreted as formally starting the Bryan bandwagon.*® 
Haskell also sought, and finally obtained, the position as 
chairman of the national convention’s resolutions committee. 
As the date of the convention approached, the “Big Four” 
of Oklahoma’s political machine, Haskell, Murray, Robert 
Williams, and J. B. Thompson, journeyed to Lincoln, and 
discussed with Bryan the details of the planks to be included 
in the platform.*® Oklahoma’s two senators were featured 
speakers at the convention, Senator Gore producing a 
rousing rally for Bryan, and Senator Owen discussing in 
detail the operation of Oklahoma’s bank guarantee law. The 
inclusion in the party platform of the national bank guar- 
antee clause was largely the work of Owen and Haskell. 

Shortly after the convention adjourned Haskell was 
appointed to the position of treasurer of the national com- 

88 The bill was H. R. 3378, Congressional Record, Vol. 25. Edi- 
torials in The Commoner had immediately revived the proposal 
after the panic of October, 1907, and aggressively advocated it in 
every issue. 


39 The Commoner, January 24, 1908. 
40 Guthrie Oklahoma State Capital, July 2, 1908. 
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mittee. In that position he proved something of an embar- 
rassment to Bryan. For Haskell rather than Bryan for a 
time threatened to become the chief issue in the campaign. 
The opposition accused Haskell of being unduly friendly 
to the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, a Standard Oil affiliate, 
and also charged him with fraudulent dealings in Indian 
land. titles. The charges proved so embarrassing that Haskell 
was asked to resign.*' 

Collaboration between Bryan and Oklahomans reached 
its highest point in 1907 and 1908. Throughout succeeding 
years much the same pattern applied. Everyone is familiar 
with the manner in which Bryan on the one hand and 
Oklahoma Democratic forces on the other shifted the 
national convention of 1912 away from Champ Clark and 
over to Woodrow Wilson.** Many of the later social move- 
ments in which Bryan became interested were sympatheti- 
cally treated in Oklahoma—his interest in world peace and 
neutrality, his support of fundamentalism in religion, his 
advocacy of the temperance movement. If anything, Bryan’s 
popularity grew in Oklahoma during later years. As he 
turned away from the political field and confined his activ- 
ities to the non-political realm of Chautauqua addresses, 
many who had formerly been hostile for political reasons 
now came to admire him. At the time of Bryan’s death in 
July, 1925, many Oklahomans felt that they had suffered 
a personal loss. 

Bryan indeed had influenced Oklahoma history as has 
perhaps no other national political figure. The character of 
the Democratic party in Oklahoma, its program for an entire 
generation, local laws such as the bank guarantee law, and 
the Oklahoma constitution itself were guided in varying 
degrees by the hand of the Great Commoner. 


41 Details of this incident are best recorded in Josephus Dani- 
els, Editor in Politics (Chapel Hill, 1941), pp. 543-545. 

42 The author is aware of attempts by recent writers to mini- 
mize the influence of Bryan and his supporters. Careful study and 
discussion with several of the participants, including “Alfalfa Bill” 
Murray, seems to bear out the fact, however, that the traditional 
historical interpretation is far more accurate. 
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Oklahomans in turn regarded Bryan as highly as they 
have ever respected any politician from outside the state. 
That regard was demonstrated in countless ways—by the 
action of the first legislature; by the active support given 
to Bryan’s political campaigns, especially in 1908; by the 
contest in the constitutional convention to determine which 
county should have the honor of being named “Bryan 
County.” Most of all, though, it is demonstrated by the fond 
memories of Oklahomans today. Virtually every resident 
of the state who lived through those years has his own 
memories of Bryan, his own anecodote to tell. In those tales 
and anecodotes one can sense the high regard for Bryan’s 
sincerity, for his never losing the “common touch,” for his 
ability to laugh, even at himself, and for his conviction 
that rural America was the only basis on which a sound 
and stable nation could be built. Bryan was indeed the 
Voice of Rural America. Therein lay his greatness, and his 
weakness as well. 

Perhaps it would be well to let the parties involved 
speak for themselves. In 1908, while on their way to a 
national convention at Denver, a group of Oklahoma ad- 
mirers stopped in Lincoln to pay tribute to Bryan. Still 
celebrating their recent victory of statehood, the group 
presented Bryan with a new flag with 46 stars, and a speci- 
ally-inscribed, leather-bound copy of the Oklahoma consti- 
tution.** To this group of admirers Bryan made one of his 
shortest and most sincere speeches: 


Politically, I suppose I am nearer kin to Oklahoma than 
to any other state in the union, and I can say that without 
hurting the feelings of anybody in Nebraska. Nebraska Demo- 
crats will tell you, and the Republicans will not deny that 
I am nearer Oklahoma Democrats and politics than I am 
to those of Nebraska.*4 


And what of the Oklahomans of that day? Their col- 
lective attitude was probably best expressed by an editor 
who penned a few lines in a cluttered print shop out on the 
high plains of Oklahoma’s southwestern frontier. He was 





43 This well-worn document is to be found in the library of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
44 Guthrie Oklahoma State Capital, July 5, 1908. 
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P. Y. Brinton, editor of the Hobart Weekly Chief, who wrote 


after Bryan’s visit to Hobart in 1903: 

Bryan has come and gone... . He will go down in history 
as one of the truly great, whether he is chosen president of 
the United States or not, without a blemish or stain upon 
his character, leaving as a legacy new and advanced ideas 
and theories of government.*5 


45 Hobart Weekly Chief, January 21, 1903. 





E. E. BLACKMAN: PIONEER 
NEBRASKA ARCHEOLOGIST 
BY DELORES GUNNERSON 


ska State Historical Society, was born in 1862 at 

Davenport, Iowa, and died on September 13, 1942 
at his home in Lincoln, Nebraska. He attended an academy 
at Davenport and later became a teacher. It was in this 
capacity that he came to Nebraska, teaching first at Raymond 
and then at Roca, where he was the school principal. Mr. 
Blackman had been interested in the history and prehistory 
of the Plains region for some time when, during his first 
year in Nebraska, he heard a lecture on the state’s history 
and archeology given by the Reverend William Murphy, of 
Ulysses. The lecture so aroused Mr. Blackman’s enthusiasm 
that he began methodical research of these subjects and 
undertook an archeological reconnaissance of the area 
around Roca. Occasionally he contributed articles based 
on this type of work to newspapers and other periodicals— 
among them J. Sterling Morton’s The Conservative, pub- 
lished at Nebraska City. It was through his acquaintance 
with Morton, stemming from their mutual interest in Nebra- 
ska’s past, that Mr. Blackman was later to become associated 
with the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

In 1898 Mr. Blackman was still teaching at Roca and 
spending his weekends studying in the rooms of the Histori- 
cal Society in the basement of the University Library (now 
Architectural Hall). At that time J. Amos Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of the Society, was literally building a historical 
library, as in his spare time he was constructing book 
shelves as well as collecting books and periodicals with 
which to fill them. In the course of Mr, Blackman’s visits 
the two men became friends and their pleasant association 
continued for some years until Mr. Barrett left the organi- 
zation. 


bk E. Blackman, the first archeologist for the Nebra- 
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In 1899 Mr. Blackman decided to give up teaching and 
devote full time to writing and research. Shortly after he 
had refused re-employment for the following year J. Sterling 
Morton invited him to visit Arbor Lodge. There he and 
his host spent many hours before the fireplace discussing 
archeology. Morton believed that the State Historical 
Society should have an active archeological program and 
he was willing to use his influence to achieve this goal. 
Mr. Blackman was willing to undertake archeological work 
although at that time he doubted that there was sufficient 
archeology in Nebraska to provide him with a life-time 
career. No decision as to Mr. Blackman’s future activities 
was reached at Arbor Lodge. Shortly after his visit, how- 
ever, when he entered the Historical Society rooms at 
Lincoln to do his customary reading, Mr. Barrett handed 
him a letter written by J. Sterling Morton which read: 
“This introduces E. E. Blackman. You will please arrange 
a desk for him as he is going to do some work for the Histori- 
cal Society.” Mr. Blackman has recorded in regard to this 
episode, “Barrett and I laughed over the letter when he 
found out that I knew nothing about it, but he showed me the 
desk.” 

In the spring of 1901, at a meeting of the Historical 
Society’s Executive Board, $300.00 was allowed for arch- 
eological work. This was accomplished chiefly through 
the influence of J. Sterling Morton. Much depended upon 
the results which Mr. Blackman would be able to obtain 
from this expenditure, for funds were not abundant and the 
Executive Board felt that the importance of archeological 
work should be proved before it became a regular part of 
the Historical Society’s program. Mr. Blackman met the 
challenge. During the remaining months of that year he 
was able to explore eighteen Indian village sites, map four 
areas showing village locations, and make twenty-five test 
excavations. He also made trips to Minnesota and Kansas 
where, in the company of local collectors, he was able to 
get some idea of the aboriginal material found in these 
adjoining states. 
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The fact that archeological activities were put on a 
permanent basis in 1902 was undoubtedly due to Mr. Black- 
man’s initial explorations. In this year he was employed as 
archeologist for the Historical Society and charged with 
the care of the museum. During the next five years he ac- 
complished a great deal in the way of field work and in the 
development of the museum, especially when the limitations 
imposed by transportation difficulties and the need for econ- 
omy are considered. He was fortunate in obtaining passes 
on most of the railway systems, so that sites near railroads 
were not difficult of access. Otherwise he had to depend 
for the most part on team and wagon. Nebraska archeology 
has its “horse and buggy” tradition, as the following excerpt 
from Mr. Blackman’s report for 1902 indicates. 


On Sunday, July 20, as we neared the Platte River at 
Louisville we found very soft roads; the soil had washed 
from the surrounding fields until it lay two feet deep in the 
roadways; this was so soft that the ponies went through it 
at every step and the hubs of the wagon often nearly touched 
the top of the soft mud. After pulling a few miles in this 
condition of roads we were informed that the Platte was over 
the road near the bridge and were given directions how to 
get across. “You must keep the middle of the road while in 
water; if you get too far to the right the water is twenty- 
five feet deep; to the left it is seven or eight feet deep. You 
can make it, but be careful.” With these instructions still 
ringing in our ears we came in sight of the water, at least 
a quarter of a mile wide, one sheet of rapidly flowing water 
with only fence posts on one side sticking a few inches out 
of the great lake to guide us. Cross we must, as the river 
was constantly rising and there was no place for a camp 
on account of the water on every side. We live to tell the 
story, but the experience was anything but pleasant. 


By 1906 Mr. Blackman had explored the eastern third 
of Nebraska with special attention to the valleys of the 
Blue and the Platte. He had made a beginning on the study 
of sites along the Missouri River. Altogether, fifty village 
sites had been visited and reported. Surface collections had 
been made for purposes of comparison and study, as well 
as for display in the museum. 

Very early Mr. Blackman conceived the idea of inter- 
esting local collectors in the archeological work of the 
State Historical Society. He was able to induce many col- 
lectors to make surveys of the areas in which they lived, 
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and report the results to him. He expended a great deal of 
time and effort in keeping these informants interested and 
active, even circulating a privately printed progress report 
concerning archeology. Through these activities he not only 
obtained valuable information at little cost but acquired 
new members for the Society from among those primarily 
interested in archeology. Some of the collectors donated 
or loaned material to the museum so that the number of 
catalogued items increased very markedly under Mr. Black- 
man’s curacy. Actually, the quantity and quality of this 
material, which soon filled the museum and all available 
storage facilities, was a strong argument in the campaign 
for a new Historical Society building. The growing interest 
in archeology resulted in an increasing number of requests 
from over the state for lectures on the subject, and such 
talks became a specific part of Mr. Blackman’s work. 

In addition to discharging the duties of archeologist 
and curator, Mr. Blackman was engaged, during his early 
years with the Society, in a number of research projects. 
He compiled a list of Nebraska’s better known Indians, with 
information regarding each. On his lecture trips he had 
found that instructors attempting to teach the history of 
Nebraska were handicapped by the lack of readily aavailable 
information. Therefore he undertook to assemble data on 
Nebraska’s history and prehistory with the intention of 
writing a text. He attempted to locate the Lewis and Clark 
campsites in and near Nebraska and establish their legal 
descriptions. 

In 1910 Mr. Blackman left the Nebraska State Historical 
Society and went to Kansas City. He remained there until 
1917, at which time he rejoined the staff of the Society as 
curator of the museum. Although his efforts from 1917 
until his retirement were devoted largely to the care of the 
museum he continued to report new archeological sites and 
do further work on some of those already known. In the 
summer of 1924 his investigations in the Loup Valley brought 
out evidence which tended to confirm the presence in that 
area of the Villasur expedition. This group of Spaniards was 
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massacred somewhere in what is now Nebraska in 1720. In 
the spring of 1926 he spent three weeks at the extensive 
Leary site, in Richardson County, Nebraska. 

Besides his archeological work Mr. Blackman took part 
in some other interesting activities. On September 13, 1924, 
he gave one of the first radio talks on historical subjects 
when he spoke over Radio Station WOAW, Omaha, on “The 
Exploration of Aboriginal Remains in the Loup Valley.” 
In 1928 the Burlington Railroad Company and the Nebraska 
State Historical Society sponsored a traveling museum—a 
railway coach in which were displayed relics of pioneer 
Nebraska. With Mr. Blackman in charge it traveled across 
the state to Alliance where it was one of the attractions in 
the celebration of the town’s fortieth anniversary. 

Mr. Blackman retired from active work at the Historical 
Society in May, 1934. Even after his retirement, however, 
he continued to be sought out by young people interested in 
the Indians of Nebraska. 

Although he neglected no opportunity to preserve ma- 
terial of a purely historical nature, Mr. Blackman’s chief 
contributions were in the field of Nebraska archeology. He 
was able to accomplish a large amount of survey work be- 
cause he was willing to supplement meagre funds with a 
greater expenditure of time and energy. Much of the later 
archeological work of the State Historical Society consisted 
of testing or excavating sites which he reported. Although 
he himself was never able to carry out extensive excavations 
on any one site because of lack of funds, he was able to 
obtain some information as to the construction and artifact 
content of aboriginal dwellings, caches, and mounds by 
trenching through them so as to expose a cross section. 
A good brief evaluation of Mr. Blackman’s achievements 
is presented by William Duncan Strong in An Introduction 
to Nebraska Archeology (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, Vol. 93, No. 10, 1935), pp. 47-48. 


His various annual reports contain references to a great 
number of historic and prehistoric aboriginal sites both in 
Nebraska and just beyond the State boundaries. In his first 
report may be found a good brief account of the Indian 
tribes known, or believed, to have occupied Nebraska within 
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the historic period. His early classifications of Nebraska cul- 
tures and ceramic types (1903, pp. 310-314; 1905, p. 5; 1906, 
pp. 394-395) are perhaps not so fortunate, though these were 
made at a time when lack of data made adequate generali- 
zations impossible. Particularly valuable are his brief refer- 
ences to such historic sites as the Oto village near Yutan 

(1903, p. 296; 1907 a, p. 355), the Omaha village on the forks 

of the Papillion (1906, p. 391), the historic Pawnee villages 

at Linwood, Horse Creek, Clarks, Genoa, and the McClaine site 
near Fremont. He explored the remarkable protohistoric Paw- 
nee villages at the Schuyler or Gray site and at the Burkett 
site (1905, p. 5; 1903, p. 297). Later he carried on excavations 

at the Burkett site, deciding that it was a Skidi Pawnee vil- 

lage dating from around 1341 A. D. (1907 a, pp. 339-344; 1924, 

pp. 1-8). Blackman also examined the Republican Pawnee 

village near Republic, Kans., reputed to be the one visited by 

Zebulon Pike, and pointed out that the local topography was 

not in agreement with the maps and descriptions of Pike’s 

exploring party. 

It might be added that Mr. Blackman, from his study 
of ethnohistory, had come to the conclusion that the valley 
of the Des Moines River should be explored as the locality 
most likely to yield archeological evidence of Omaha migra- 
tions. He wished to do this work himself but could find 
no sponsor for the project. 

Although Mr, Blackman had no formal training in arche- 
ology, he was conversant with scientific method and in his 
official reports he differentiates between his actual observa- 
tions and his interpretations. Thus, even though his theories, 
with those of other investigators of his time, have in some 
cases been superceded, his clear statements of fact continue 
to be of value to students. Following the trend of the times, 
for instance, he tended to overemphasize the value of stone- 
work for identifying archeological complexes. This does not, 
however, affect the importance of his comments on the 
types of stone artifacts found at particular sites. 

Mr. Blackman recognized the importance of photographs 
as evidence. In his report for 1908 appears this comment: 


It is very important that photographs be taken in almost 
every excavation if the work is to stand the test of scientific 
investigation. It is not enough that the work be described in all 
its details—scientists require the additional proof of the 
camera. 


He bought a moderately priced camera with his own 
funds, meanwhile petitioning the Historical Society for one 
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which could handle detail work, but this was not granted 
him. Lacking photographic equipment he attempted to de- 
scribe his work in greater detail. 

Mr. Blackman considered it his duty to the public and 
to those who had cooperated with him in archeological work 
to report the results of his investigations. Since, after 1907, 
no provision was made for the publication of his reports, his 
work was publicized for the most part in newspaper articles 
which were too often re-phrased by journalists so as to 
amaze rather than inform readers. On a clipping of one 
especially bizarre article concerning the “Spanish massacre,” 
Mr. Blackman made this notation: “I never authorized or 
sanctioned this disgraceful ‘crazy’ yarn.” 

Mr. Blackman brought to his work the honesty and 
conscientious attitude which he displayed in other aspects 
of his life. He had been reluctant, in 1899, to go into archeo- 
logy because he was not sure that there was enough such 
work in Nebraska to provide him with a life-time career. 
With him financial remuneration was not the primary ob- 
jective. He was seeking some work worthy of diligent and 
long-continued effort—work in which he might make a 
significant contribution. This attitude, maintained through 
years in which inadequate salary and lack of funds for re- 
search and publication might have disheartened another, 
kept him at his work for the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. And it was his work for the Society which estab- 
lished in Nebraska a tradition of publicly sponsored arch- 
eology which has few parallels in the history of other states. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 


Missionary history of the Pawnees. 
Removal of Pawnees to Oklahoma in 1874. 
The Iowa Indian Tribe (with photographs). 
The Last Hunt of the Pawnees. 

The Pawnee Indians. 


AN EARLY NEBRASKA SAW MILL 
BY E. P. H. GEMPEL 


California Gold Rush, involving an unsuccessful at- 

tempt to freight a sawmill overland in 1849, is told 
by Meredith T. Moore, an enterprising Missourian who, 
though not interested in hunting gold himself, joined the 
gold-seekers in the belief that the thousands of men rushing 
west to the New El Dorado would provide unexcelled op- 
portunities for developing a lucrative business 

In 1849 Meredith Tarleton Moore was living on the 
north side of the Missouri River, in Calloway County, just 
above Jefferson City, Missouri.’ He was a veteran of the 
Mexican War, having served in a volunteer regiment of 
Missouri frontiersmen who marched with Colonel Alexander 
W. Doniphan’s famed expedition from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, through Santa Fe, to rout the Mexicans at Brazito 
before entering El Paso and to outfight them near Chihua- 
hua and Saltillo.” 

He had a brother, John Hendley Moore, two years older, 
just finishing law school, who had caught the gold fever. 
John urged Meredith to join him in the gold rush, but 
Meredith was not stampeded by wild enthusiasm. He also 
realized that his older brother had always been a stay-at- 
home, had no business experience, and had no conception of 
the hardships in crossing the plains, desert and mountains. 

Meredith Moore did not fear hardships or dangers. The 
obstacles and hazards encountered in his 3,600 mile march 
over the Santa Fe Trail and through Mexico, culminating 
in a sea voyage of 2,500 miles from Matamoras back home 
to Missouri had steeled Meredith and had given him the con- 


Acai venture in overland freighting during the 


1 Meredith T. Moore, Ms. letter and signed statement to William 
E. Connelly, January 9, 1908 (Snyder Collection, Kansas City Uni- 
beaag Bo mmy'y 

2 William E. Connelly, Doniphan’s Expedition (Topeka, Kansas, 
1907), pp. 506, 639-640. 
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fidence needed to make the overland journey to California. 
However, when he read newspaper reports that thousands 
of men were waiting at eastern seaboard cities for ships 
to weigh anchor for the Gold Coast, and that fully as many 
men were at the frontier outfitting villages awaiting spring, 
Meredith thought his chances of finding a bonanza were 
very slim. He did not want to hunt gold. Yet the restless 
urge which drove him forth with Doniphan was still push- 
ing him to further adventures. He was not ready to settle 
down. 

One day he went across the Missouri River to visit his 
crony, William Reggin, who had fought by his side when 
the Americans, outnumbered five to one, had captured the 
fortified position on the Sacramento river before entering 
the city of Chihuahua. Reggin was operating a sawmill on 
the bluff just about opposite the Moore home. Here it oc- 
curred to Moore that with so many people rushing to Cali- 
fornia, there would be a shortage of buildings for homes 
and business. In order to get lumber for construction, saw- 
mills would be required. Moore then determined to buy a 
sawmill, transport it overland to Sacramento Valley, Calif- 
ornia, and sell it at a large profit. 

He went to St. Louis, and there bought a sawmill like 
Reggin’s and had it shipped to Jefferson City. To reduce 
weight, the wooden parts that could be reproduced in Cali- 
fornia would not be taken. Only the iron and steel parts 
were purchased. He bought extra saws and made up a 
spare parts kit and repair chest. A fine mechanic by 
the mame of McGhee, who lived three miles north of 
Moore, was hired to draw plans for the missing wooden parts. 
At the Missouri State Prison, Moore had a wagon construct- 
ed, large and strong enough to haul the sawmill. In three 
other wagons he loaded provisions to last eighteen months 
—tents, log chains, medicine chest, needles, thread, cloth, 
shoes, iron bellows, blacksmith tools, and a heavy rope. 
This rope was long enough to be used in ferrying operations 
over wide streams, and also for use in getting wagons over 
steep mountains where it might be necessary to use a wind- 
lass or capstan. He bought eighteen yoke of oxen, two Devon- 
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shire milk cows, and several mules and horses for riding. 

The early spring of 1849 saw hundreds of teams arriving 
daily at Jefferson City, Missouri. There, about eighty men, 
lusting for gold, formed a company to travel together. Mere- 
dith Moore and his brother joined the company. So did 
William and Benjamin Reggin, McGhee, Peter Mason, James 
R. Hart, Fenwick Fosher, John H. Moon, William Ferguson, 
Napoleon Ramsey, and a Mr. Majorly. They took passage 
on the steamboat Amelia, of which Captain Thomas Miller 
was the pilot and principal owner, bound up the Missouri 
for old Fort Kearny—later to become Nebraska City—where 
they would begin the overland journey. 

In April, 1849, Moore’s sawmill, four wagons, together 
with the ox yokes and chains were loaded on the side- 
wheeler, and his older brother, John, placed in .charge of 
the supplies on board for the journey up the river. Meredith 
and two men drove his cattle from Jefferson City to Lexing- 
ton, where they crossed the Big Muddy on the ferry. They 
continued up north on the east side of the river to a point 
opposite the site on which Nebraska City now stands. They 
arrived two weeks ahead of the Amelia. 

Only two or three shanties and a small store were there, 
but waiting to cross the Missouri were a wagon train from 
Howard County, Missouri, one from Virginia, two or more 
from Illinois, one from Michigan, and one from Buffalo, New 
York. The bottle-neck was a small, flat-bottom scow with 
no side railing—only one wagon could cross at a time, and 
with no railing the boat could not be used for ferrying cattle 
and horses. For a few days while waiting to cross, Moore 
boarded with James Thompson at his log cabin on the east 
bank of the river. Moore relates his exciting crossing of the 
Missouri River as follows: 


“I determined to swim my cattle (thirty-eight head) and 
horses across. The cattle were unwilling to go. The water 
was cold. We would drive them into the. water and they 
would ‘mill’, that is—turn around and come back. After two 
or three efforts to make them cross, I almost got out of pa- 
tience. I knew if I could make their leader cross the rest 
would follow. I had on a large overcoat, cloth leggins and 
spurs, and had sixty dollars in silver in my pockets. I pushed 
my horse after the leader, trying to make him go across, and 
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before I realized it he was in deep water, swimming heavily, 
and seeing the bull would cross, I concluded to go back, but 
the river was full of cattle following the leader, and there 
was no way for me to pass between them. I undertook to 
get out of their way, but for some reason my horse began 
to sink, and soon went down. I reached out and seized hold 
on an ox’s horn, let my horse go, and by the ox was kept 
from sinking. The men on the bank began to hollo to me, 
some telling me to do one thing, and others something else, 
their confused directions being of little help, if any. It dawn- 
ed on me that I must cross the river with that ox or go down, 
for it was cold, the water very cold and the river wide and 
full, but just then my horse came up in front of me, his head 
towards the Missouri shore, and by glancing back I could 
see a way had been made among the cattle for him. I reached 
out, grasped his mane, and was in that way carried to land 
by him. One ox about the middle of the river, turned down 
stream and swam six miles to an island. I sent two men in 
a canoe for him. He was gentle and they tied a rope to his 
horns, and led him to the west shore and brought him into 
camp. So I lost no cattle in crossing and got everything over 
in safety. 


Nebraska City, at that time, consisted of a blockhouse 
and a few log cabins that belonged to the old fort. It was 
then “old Fort Kearny,” established in 1846 by Captain Clif- 
ton Wharton and company of the First Dragoons that had 
come up from Fort Leavenworth. The fort was named in 
honor of General Stephen Watts Kearny, who had selected 
the site the previous year and who commanded the Army 
of the West in the Mexican War. During the Mexican War 
the fort was garrisoned by mounted Missouri Volunteers. 
After the War, the bulk of westward immigration was 
starting from Westport, Leavenworth and St. Joseph. The 
War Department realized that the old fort was too far north 
and at that time not on the traveled trail. The fort was, there- 
fore, moved in the spring of 1848 to where the Oregon and 
California trail touched the southernmost point of the Platte 
River.‘ 

In time the steamboat Amelia landed at the mouth of 
Table Creek, Nebraska, and then Moore’s troubles began. 
The large wagon was easily unloaded and the sawmill put 
onto it, but the river bank was very steep and muddy from 





3 Moore, Ms. cited. 
4J. H. Sweet, “Old Fort Kearny,” Nebraska History, XXVII 
(October-December, 1946), 233-243. 
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recent heavy rains, There was only room to hitch one yoke 
of oxen to the wagon. If more were used, the wagon tongue 
was pulled into the ground. All of the men of Moore’s com- 
pany were called to help. They came reluctantly and with 
much grumbling. To be delayed by this white elephant was 
not in tempo with their stampede to the Pacific. 

After a long time of prizing and pulling, the men got the 
wagon up the bank, and then with eighteen yoke of oxen 
attached to it there was no difficulty in hauling it up the 
steep bluffs. But the bickering had begun, and it would not 
cease so long as the big wagon with the sawmill was a part 
of the wagon train. 

The company camped the first night on the bluffs near 
the old fort. That night around the campfires they elected 
John C. Gordon, former warden of the Missouri State Prison, 
“Captain,” and Meredith T. Moore “First Lieutenant.” It 
was Moore’s duty to ride ahead and select the place to camp. 

The next morning the outfits followed the trail west. 
Moore believed his wagon train was the first over this 
route. Wagons might have passed earlier, but if they 
had, they had left slight indications. Moore states he fol- 
lowed the high ground and arrived at Salt Creek about where 
Saltillo, Nebraska, is now located. There, he says, a road 
from Leavenworth and St. Joseph intersected the trail. 

The trail from Leavenworth was known as the Fort 
Leavenworth-Fort Laramie Military Road and joined the 
St. Joseph-California trail about two miles south of the 
present town of Summerfield in Marshall County, Kansas, 
near the Kansas-Nebraska border. From here also a trail 
branched north to join the Nebraska City trail.° The trail 
selected by Moore from Nebraska City developed into a 
well-known trail later on but the crossing over Salt 
Creek was made farther north near its mouth where Ashland, 
St.Nebraska now stands.* The Nebraska City-Fort Kearny 


5 Map of Marshall County, Kansas, Surveyor General’s Office, 
Nebraska City, November 25, 1858. 

6 J. Sterling Morton, “From Nebraska City to Salt Lake Creek 
in 1855,” Transactions and Reports, Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, IV (1892), 11-18. 
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road was extensively used during the Utah expedition of 
1857-58, and later. 

The freighting firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell 
hauled large quantities of supplies over this route for the 
Army in Utah. Mr. Majors wrote: “From Nebraska City to 
Fort Kearny, which is a fixed point for the junction of all 
roads passing up the Platte, we have but one stream of any 
moment to cross. That one is Salt creek, a stream which 
is now paved at the shallow ford with solid rock.’” 

In the latter part of May, 1849, when Moore’s party 
reached the east bluffs of Salt Creek (known to the Indians 
as the Valley of Weeping Water) the Pomeroy brothers 
from Lexington, Missouri, also veterans of Doniphan’s ex- 
pedition, were there encamped. They had come over the St. 
Joseph road and had failed to effect a crossing with their 
wagons. The bottom land of Salt Creek, which was about a 
mile wide from the east bluff to the west bluff, was deep 
and covered with water. There were forty or fifty wagons 
mired here and there, on both sides of the road for a mile 
up and down the valley. Some wagon trains had been there 
for over a week. It had been raining for sometime, but now 
for the last few days it had been clear. 

Moore’s statement relates in detail his unusual experi- 
ences in crossing Salt Creek: 


I went to talk with Mr. Pomeroy and ask him why he 
had not crossed. He said he couldn’t, and advised me—I 
distinctly remember—not to cross until conditions got better. 
His. teams were mostly mules. Mine were cattle. As I rode 
on back to the road or trail that led down the bluff, I deter- 
mined to make a test and put a stop to the grumbling about 
my big wagon. I had ridden ahead of the train and looked over 
the situation, and when the train came up I went to Mr. James 
A. Hart, who was a man along in years, and had a very fine 
yoke of oxen, well-trained and excellent leaders, and Mr. 
Hart was a fine driver of cattle. He was a man of grit, and 
I could rely upon him. 

I said to him: “Mr. Hart, I am going to take my big 
wagon across the bottom, and I want the use of your leaders, 
and you to drive them. I am going to tie log chains to the axle- 
tree, and close to the hubs, and run them to the end of the 
tongue and then run log chains from there on, doubling them 
when necessary and put my bulls next to the wagon, and 


— B. Marcy, The Prairie Traveler (New York, 1859). 
p. ; 
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then my sixteen yoke of oxen, and yours in front, making 
18 yoke in all. You can drive five or six yoke in front and then 
Peter Mason will drive next to you and I will drive the bulls.” 
(wheelers) : 

Hart said: “All right, by God, I'll drive it across or pull 
the tongue out.” : 

I said: “All right, if the tongue is pulled out, let her go!’ 
Then I got Mason who was a very fine man with a whip. We 
began to hitch cattle, and as we did so the other men laughed 
at us. 
But I was determined to try—if for no other reason than 
to put a stop to this silly grumbling. I did not myself know 
whether I would get across or not, and it was a risky under- 
taking, but I determined to try. We went into the valley and 
half way to the Creek. I suggested to Hart to stop and let the 
cattle rest. The wheels all along had been down in the mud 
over the hubs, the water coming up to the wagon bed. The 
cattle had not stopped and could have gone on. Hart said 
if we stopped he feared we could never start again. I told 
him—“Yes we can,” and so we stopped. After resting the 
cattle a little, I told Hart to pull his leaders away around to 
one side, and then to gee them back around to the direction 
again, and that if he would do that the cattle when they came 
around to line again would think they were moving the 
wagon, and by the time they got into line they would be 
pulling heavy, as would my bulls and Mason’s section. He did 
that, and when his cattle came around into line every ox was 
doing his best, and the wagon moved on. The next move 
we reached the creek and stopped in it. It was a little creek. 
The water was about knee-deep. It had a hard gravel bottom, 
but was broad. 

We were all on our horses—the drivers. The men from 
all the trains were standing on the bluffs watching us, but 
they seemed to say little when we reached the creek. 

We got to the bank without much difficulty, but we had 
a much harder time in the west bottom than in the east al- 
though it was narrower. 

The mud close to the bank seemed harder or stiffer, or 
at least stronger. The wagon went down over the hubs and 
the mud began to pile up in front of the wagon bed, like 
you have seen water do in front of a boat or earth in front 
of a drag. Piled up in such quantities that it rolled up over the 
back of my bulls and I began to fear it would break their 
backs. They were marvelously strong fellows, could alone 
pull a great load, but that was too much. I stopped then; we 
got shovels from the wagon, got down and cleared away 
the mud from in front of the wagon and from off the bulls, 
then Hart veered the leaders around to the left again; then 
brought them around into line with taut chains. We went 
through that experience twice. Then we reached the bank 
and mounted the [west] bluff. Then the men on the opposite 
bank raised a great shout and cheered us gleefully. 

After we reached the bluff, we went back, and doubled 
and thirbled [trebled] the teams and crossed all our wagons 
before night.® 


§ Moore, Ms. cited. 
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Moore’s brother had gone on ahead to Fort Kearny, and 
was not present at the crossing. He also did not believe the 
sawmill wagon could make it over Salt Creek, much less 
over the mountains to California. 

The only buildings at Fort Kearny were log cabins 
and barracks of sod walls and brush roofs. The troops had 
been there only a short time. Brevet Major Robert H. Chilton 
was in command, and the company commanders were: First 
Lieutenants Rensselaer W. Foote, Charles H. Ogle and 
Second Lieutenant T. O. Davis. The Engineer was Lieuten- 
ant Daniel Phineas Woodbury, and he had appointed James 
Cowan, a veteran of Doniphan’s Expedition and evidently 
now a civilian employee, to superintend the building of two- 
story houses for the officers and one-story buildings for the 
enlisted men.® Wagons had been sent to Fort Leavenworth 
for lumber. 

Mr. Moore now relates how even his own brother pre- 
vailed on him to leave the sawmil behind. 


Before we reached Fort Kearny my brother came out to 
meet me and told me the government would buy our sawmill 
and urged me to sell. I did not want to sell. I believed I 
could sell it for a much larger price in California but he was 
urgent and called up the grumbling and complaints of the 
other men. I yielded to his judgment and wishes, and sold 
the sawmill and wagon to Captain Woodbury, for the govern- 
ment for the original cost and transportation. They paid me 
well for the transportation, but that was about all my profit. 


Mr. Moore believed the sawmill to be the first in Nebras- 
ka, and aside from that located at Fort Atkinson, more than 
two decades earlier, it may have been.''! Cowan at that time 
was a carpenter at Fort Kearny, and it was he who made the 
woodwork from the plans drawn by McGhee. Cowan and 


® Post Returns, Fort Kearny, May, 1849 (WD AGO Records, Na- 
tional Archives). Moore, in letter cited, wrote: “I got some of these 
names from Capt. Keowan: the commander of the troops at Fort 
Kearney was Brevet Major Chilton; the company commanders were; 
first lieutenants, Foote, Oglesby and Lee; the engineer, was Capt. 
Woodbury, and he was the man who gave the appointment to 
Keowan to superintend the building of the fort.” 

10 Moore, Ms. cited. 

_ 11Cf. Edgar B. Wesley, “Life at Fort Atkinson,” Nebraska 

History, XXX (December, 1949), 348-358. 
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Moore had been friends for many years, and members of the 
same Masonic lodge back in Missouri. 

After the sawmill was set up, the enlisted men at the 
fort sawed their own lumber, hauling the logs from Grand 
Island to build Fort Kearny. 

Moore continued on to California with his cattle. At 
Sacramento, then a town without houses, some ten thousand 
people were living in tents. Here Moore met James Houston, 
a Missourian and friend of long standing, and they went 
into the cattle trade together, selling cattle to the miners. A 
small cow sold for $112.00 and a steer for $200.00. 

In California Moore regretted more than ever that he 
sold the saw mill to the officers at Fort Kearny, for there 
on the wharf in Sacramento was a similar sawmill which 
had just been sold for Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
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BY JAMES C. OLSON 


growth for the Nebraska State Historical Society. In 

reporting to you, it is a pleasure to express my deep 
appreciation for the continuing support given me as Superin- 
tendent by President Lawrence, members of the Executive 
Board, and members of my capable and loyal staff. 

Much of our activity during the year has been devoted, 
in one way or another, to planning for the construction of 
the Society’s new building and in preparation for the en- 
larged responsibilities and opportunities that will be ours 
upon the completion of that building. If conditions beyond 
our control permit, it is expected that actual construction 
will begin during the spring of 1951, and that the building 
will be completed and ready for occupancy at the time of our 
annual meeting in the autumn of 1952. The general design 
and layout, as approved by the Executive Board, is being 
displayed here today. Working drawings are now being 
prepared, and it is hoped that the Executive Board will 
be in a position to advertise for bids early in 1951. An agree- 
ment has been signed with the Board of Regents of the 
University of Nebraska whereby the building will be erected 
on land deeded to the Society at 15th and R streets, just 
east of the Student Union. The Society’s building will thus 
face the monumental state capitol. 

As of 30 September 1950, there was in the fund provided 
by the state legislature for the Historical Society’s building 
a total of $582,383.34. 

The building of an adequate staff—an urgent necessity 
if we are to meet the obligations imposed upon us—has gone 


Te year 1950 has been one of steady progress and 


1 Read in part at the 73rd annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historica] Society, held in Lincoln, 28 October 1950. 
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forward in gratifying fashion during the past year. Mr. John 
B. White, formerly serials librarian at the University of 
Nebraska, has been appointed librarian of the Society. Mr. 
Stanley D. Sohl, who received the bachelor of fine arts degree 
from the University of Nebraska in January, 1950, has been 
appointed museum artist. Miss Marcia D. Becker has been 
appointed bookkeeper, a position which she combines with 
that of secretary to the superintendent, succeeding Miss 
Frances Staats, bookkeeper, resigned. Miss Ila Skjelver has 
been appointed secretary to the Director of the Museum. 
At present the Society has thirteen permanent employees 
and, in addition, employs four university students on a tem- 
porary, part-time basis. 

We have continued the Society’s program of bringing 
the history of Nebraska to the people of Nebraska. In Nebras- 
ka History, the quarterly journal of the Society now in its 
thirty-first year, we continued to publish a variety of articles 
on many phases of Nebraska’s history. In commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of William J. Bryan’s death 
we have published one article in each issue this year devoted 
to various aspects of the Great Commoner’s career. Another 
notable Nebraskan whose career has been treated at length 
in Nebraska History during the past year is George W. 
Holdrege, whose life has been discussed in a three-part 
study by Dr. Thomas M. Davis. Contributions have been 
published from scholars representing such widely-spread 
institutions as the University of Buffalo, Creighton Univer- 
sity, Doane College, Kansas State College, The National 
Park Service, North Dakota State Teachers College at Minot, 
Oberlin College, Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, University of Oklahoma, University of Neb- 
raska, the Smithsonian Institution, University of South 
Dakota, The United States Naval Academy, and Wayne 
State Teachers College. The Historical News Letter, now in 
its third year, continued to be published monthly. The 
Superintendent’s weekly column, “Out of Old Nebraska,” 
continued to be published each week by the press of the 
state. As of 30 September these historical columns had been 
issued for 209 consecutive weeks. 
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Both the Superintendent and the Director of the 
Museum filled numerous public speaking engagements in 
various Nebraska communities. The Superintendent deli- 
vered twenty-eight historical addresses during the year, in- 
cluding eleven at Lincoln; three at Kearney, two each at 
Crete and Hastings; and one each at Bridgeport, Cambridge, 
Chadron, Fremont, Minden, Nebraska City, Omaha, Sidney, 
Stella, and Wahoo. The Director of the Museum delivered 
eleven addresses on historical and archeological subjects, 
including eight at Lincoln; and one each at Plattsmouth, 
South Sioux City, and Trenton. The Society was represented 
by staff personnel at the following meetings of regional 
and national associations: American Historical Association, 
Boston, Massachussetts; American Museums Association, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Seventh Plains Archeological 
Conference, Lincoln; Society of American Archivists, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Society for American Archeology, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Midwest Museums Conference, Dayton, Ohio; 
and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. During the past year the Director of the 
Museum has served as Chairman of the Eighth Plains Arch- 
eological conference, and as Chairman of the Anthropology 
Section of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences. The Superin- 
tendent has served as member of the council of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, a member of 
the membership committee of the Society of American Arch- 
ivists, and as Consultant to the War Department on the 
History of the United States Army in World War II. 

The Society continues to attract new members. During 
the past year, 161 new members were added to the rolls. As 
of 30 September, the Society had a total membership of 1,826. 


THE MUSEUM 

The Museum, under the able direction of Marvin F 
Kivett, has continued to be a center of interest for thou- 
sands of Nebraskans as well as for people from all sections 
of the United States and other areas of the world. Although 
much of the Museum staff’s attention has been directed 
toward the planning of exhibits for the new building, a 
marked change has been made in many of the exhibits in 
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the present display area in the capitol. Under the direction 
of Mr. Kivett, Mr. Stanley D. Sohl, Museum. artist, and 
members of the Museum staff have revitalized the exhibits 
through the introduction of color and modern display meth- 
ods. 

It is estimated that a total of 185,331 persons visited 
the Museum during the year, an increase of more than 27,000 
over last year, and the largest on record As in the past, this 
estimate is based on studies which show that not more than 
one-third of the total number of visitors sign the register. 
Of the 61,777 visitors who registered, 14,904 were from fifteen 
states other than Nebraska. Every state in the union was 
represented by one or more visitors who registered. A total 
of 30 territories and foreign countries were represented by 
321 registrants. Eighty school and other organized groups 
made use of the Museum for educational recreation and 
research. States, territories, and foreign countries having the 
largest number of registrants were: 


STATES 
Iowa . : 2,737 
Kansas wee 088 
Illinois .. 1,675 
Missouri 1,460 
California gcoaie 1,447 
Minnesota aes 808 
Colorado ee 799 
Michigan .... Lea Oey: 636 
South Dakota 692 
Ohio _— os 519 
Texas sate 513 
New York sued 469 
Wisconsin ' 442 
Oklahoma 410 
Washington 359 
Territories and Foreign Countries 
Canada seh 129 
England a 29 
Alaska ceca 28 
Hawaii Mae SA 14 
France : ; viii anpdivdepaiacapicaeeaclal = 13 
Germany BOER POS 11 
Denmark fectiacate 11 
South Africa Cae icici as 8 
Argentina BS: 7 


Cuba ew 7 
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Philippine Islands 6 
Latvia 6 
Ireland . siden 5 
Sweden SERS Pe re La eee 5 
China 5 


The Society continued its archeological research pro- 
gram during the past year as a part of the federal-state 
scientific salvage program for the recovery of archeological 
materials from the various dams and reservoirs being con- 
structed under the Missouri River Basin Development Pro- 
gram. This work, coordinated by the Smithsonian Institution, 
was conducted in cooperation with the University of Nebras- 
ka, and funds were supplied, in part, by the National Park 
Service. 

The area under investigation by the Society was the 
Swanson Lake Project near Trenton, in Hitchcock County. 
Here on a hill near the mouth of Massacre Canyon pre- 
historic Indians lived and died perhaps a thousand years 
ago. The field party from the Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Kivett, excavated the remains of this Woodland Indian 
village and also removed burials of men, women, and child- 
ren from pits beneath the site. It is expected that when an 
adequate study has been made of the data collected during 
the summer, a chapter in the prehistory of southwestern Ne- 
braska may be written. 

In accordance with the policy of limiting the collections 
to representative historical and archeological materials, 
many donors offering materials outside our field were di- 
rected to institutions of another nature. Despite this policy 
of selection in accessioning, there were sixty separate donors 
this yeafas compared with forty-nine last year. These acces- 
sions have contributed to all types of collections, both histori- 
cal and archeological. We fortunately are now acquiring 
more of the rather ordinary materials of pioneer life which 
more truly represent the history of Nebraska than do many 
of the items we formerly have acquired. 


THE LIBRARY 
Tle work of the Library was revitalized with the ap- 
pointment of John B. White as librarian, effective 1 May 
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1950; and under his direction the Library staff, in addition 
to its current activity, has worked to effect a more useful 
organization of our collections. The Library’s most serious 
problem is the vast backlog of uncataloged material, the 
accumulation of years. The reduction of this backlog has 
been one of your Superintendent’s first concerns since his 
arrival in 1946. Though we still are hampered by a shortage 
of personnel, appointments during the past year have 
greatly facilitated this important work. 

Among specific projects, the following may be of in- 
terest: 1) preparation of a library manual; 2) establishment 
of an “Information Index,” which it is hoped will develop 
into a valuable guide to Nebraska literature; 3) completion 
of arrangement of Bureau of Securities correspondence; 4) 
calendaring of the Robert W. Furnas papers, now in process; 
5) interfiling of the old library cards in a single alphabet, 
replacing four separate files; and 6) preparation of an ade- 
quate catalog for the map collection, now in process. 

Approximately 2,000 persons visited the Library during 
the year for purposes of study and research. Persons inter- 
ested in genealogical research comprise the largest percent- 
age of constant users. Instructional projects of the Union 
College History Department and the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism brought a large number of students 
to the library during the school term 1949-50. Graduate stu- 
dents in the History Department at the University of Nebra- 
ska continued to make steady use of the collections in the 
preparation of theses and dissertations. In addition to assist- 
ing those who came personally to the Library, the staff ans- 
wered approximately 400 telephone requests and 300 queries 
by mail. Approximately 15 volumes were let out on inter- 
library loan, and approximately 200 photographs were 
loaned to forty-five persons. 

A total of 307 volumes were acquired by the Library 
during the year, of which 53 were purchased, 10 were re- 
ceived on exchange, and 244 came as gifts. A total of 1,200 
volumes were cataloged, most of which came from the back- 
log of uncataloged materials. As of 30 September 1950, 322 
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Nebraska newspapers were being received, of which 25 
were dailies, 282 weeklies, and 15 of other frequency. Four 
Nebraska newspapers suspended publication during the 
year. Of the 191 periodicals being currently received, 65 are 
Nebraska titles, 114 come from outside the state by exchange 
and gift, and 12 by purchase. A total of 108 photographs were 
received as gifts. In the Bindery, 200 volumes (including 
periodicals) and 600 newspaper volumes were bound, and 
approximately 425 volumes were repaired. 


NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS 


As indicated above, the responsibilities and opportunities 
which are ours in connection with the Society’s new building 
have occupied a large portion of our time and thought during 
the past year. Likewise, the needs of the new building have 
necessitated a sharp increase in our budget for the next 
biennium. For the biennium which will begin 1 July 1951 and 
end 30 June 1953, we have requested a total of $163,502.00, 
an increase of $87,528.10 over the amount appropriated for 
the current biennium. Despite sharply rising costs of opera- 
tion, this increase is due entirely to the needs of the new 
building and the needs of a microfilm project which we 
feel must be instituted if we properly are to preserve our 
invaluable newspaper collection. The request for an author- 
ization of the microfilm project is being made at this time 
because: 1) it is impracticable to construct sufficient suitable 
storage space to house Nebraska’s newspapers—those al- 
ready accumulated and those to be accumulated during the 
next few years; and 2) even if construction of such space 
were feasible, the very nature of the newsprint used for 
approximately the past sixty years is such that the papers 
cannot long be preserved. 

In a larger sphere, we seriously need to develop a more 
adequate archival program for the state of Nebraska, as 
well as an adequate program of marking our historic sites, 
particularly along the state’s heavily travelled highways. 
Likewise, we need to encourage the preservation of more 
private correspondence and business records and their ulti- 
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mate deposit with the State Historical Society. Finally, we 
look forward to an augmentation and enrichment of our 
educational program, through our publications and by other 
means. 

The year 1954 will see Nebraska celebrating its terri- 
torial centennial. In 1967, we will celebrate the centennial 
of statehood. These centennial years, and those intervening, 
will offer the Nebraska State Historical Society the greatest 
challenge in its long history. I trust that we may all work 
together to meet that challenge in a manner and spirit 
worthy of the great tradition which it is our responsibility 
and opportunity to perpetuate. 


DONORS TO THE MUSEUM 


Mrs. Helen Anderson, California 

Mrs. F. Barta, Wilber 

Dr. F. Barta, Wilber 

Mrs. Mary Banning, Mason City 

Mrs. P. L. Bauer, Columbus 

Mrs. Mary E. Bedell, Everett, Washington 
Helen L. Becker, Lincoln 

Adolph Benson, Omaha 

Mrs. H. R. Bentley, Trenton 

P. E. Bentley, Trenton 

Curly Buckley, Lincoln 

Frank Buker, Hot Springs, South Dakota 
Capitol Commission, Capitol Building 
Otto Chab, Dorchester 

Mrs. Edith Challburg, Sutton 

Col. J. O. Colonna, Falls Church, Virginia 
C. R. Cook, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. and Mrs. Clyde Davis, Lincoln 
Mildred Dellman, Roosevelt, Utah 

R. W. Derauf, Trenton 

Mrs. Reese Doggett, Lincoln 

Jack Donovan, Lincoln 

Christiue Dugger, Bridgeport 

Wesley L. Dunter, Lincoln 

Meloria Woolworth Fairchild, Omaha 
Dr. George H. Gilmore, Murray 
William Gleason, Lincoln 

Clara Glock, Eustis 

Mrs. Gilbert Gutru, Lincoln 

Laura B. Hartzell, Lincoln 

Carl G. Humphrey, Mullen 

Otto Klima, Pilger 

Mrs. C. F. Ladd, Lincoln 

H. D. Lewis, Bassett 
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J. M. Loney, Stella 

Military Dept., University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Mrs. Nellie T. Magee, Lincoln 
Earl Moyer, Madison 

George Moyer, Madison 

Harold S. Moyer, California 
Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln 

Mrs. Leon Palmer, Lincoln 
Flora C. Phillips, Lincoln 
Erma Quinn, Omaha 

Mrs. William Renken, Colorado 
Mrs. James Richardson, Monroe 
Mrs. Frank Robey, Lincoln 
Alfred Roggee, Brownville 

Mrs. Mary Schultz, Lincoln 
Rose Shestake, Wilber 

George Slajchert, Lincoln 

Lt. Col. Harry Stearns, Lincoln 
Louise Stegner, Omaha 

Mrs. Zenith Strong, Syracuse 

E. S. Sutton, Benkelman 

Carl Tisthammer, Lincoln 

Mrs. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa 
Dr. David D. Whitney, Lincoln 
T. F. A. Williams, Lincoln 
Donald White, Oklahoma 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY 


Mrs. Grant Ackerman, Lincoln 

Herbert Allen, Cambridge 

All-Souls Unitarian Church, Lincoln 
American Dialect Society 

American Lightning Rod Company, Lincoln 
Rev. Roy Anderson, Milford 

Wayne Asp, Holdrege 

Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
Better Nebraska Association, Lincoln 

H. L. Blackledge, Kearney 

Henry A. Bruner, Lawrence, Kansas 

W. W. Bunge, Rochester, Minnesota 

B. F. Butler, Cambridge 

Rev. Robert Buzza, Hastings 

Mrs. W. D. Connell, Lincoln 

Arthur Church, Alexandria 

Anthony K. Church, Lincoln 

City of Lincoln, D. L. Erickson, City Engineer 
Cornelius J. Claassen, Omaha 

The Walter Clark family of North Carolina 
Mrs. Clyde Colley, Fremont 

Dr. David L. Crawford, Crete 

Margaret Curry, Columbus 

Nebraska Society, Daughters of Colonial Wars 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Lincoln 
Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 
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Department of Health, State of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Department of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Dr. Howard R. Driggs, New York 

Dr. Arlo M. Dunn, Omaha 

Mrs. Henry M. Eaton, Omaha 

Evan E. Evans, Lincoln 

Federation of Nebraska Retailers 

E. L. Freeman, Lincoln 

Ginn and Company 

Grand Army of the Republic, Nebraska 

T. L. Green, Scottsbluff 

Rev. A. Ira Grimm, Bancroft 

H. H. Hahn, Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Lincoln 

Rev. Walter Hartman, Ainsworth 

Leslie Hewes, Lincoln 

Highway 6 Association 

Walter L. Hunter, Boulder, Colorado 

Illinois State Historical Society 

Independent Petroleum Association of America 

James L. Irwin, Supt., Beatrice State Home 

W. A. Johnson, Nebraska Stock Growers Association, Alliance 

Dan Jones, Bureau of Irrigation, State of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Vicente Lecuna, Caracas, Venezuela 

Lewis Historical Publishing Company, New York 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, Lincoln 

Mrs. Margaret Ada Lindquist, Lincoln 

Rev. L. C. Lowson, Unadilla 

W. H. McDonald, North Platte 

Mrs. Nellie T. Magee, Lincoln 

P. A. Magnussen, Lutheran Publishing House, Blair 

Jim Marshall, Seattle, Washington 

Rev. Melvin H. Meyer, Louisville 

Midwest Snyod, United Lutheran Church of America, Dr. 
A. B. Lentz, Sec. & Treas., Louisville 

W. W. Morrison, Cheyenne. Wyoming 

H. C. Murphy, Burlington Railway Co. 

Rev. Lewis Naylor, Holmesville 

Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs, Lincoln 

Nebraska Public Library Commission, Lincoln 

Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 

New York Times, New York 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Paul C. Nielsen, Hastings State Hospital, Hastings 

Norfolk State Hospital, Dr. G. E. Charlton, Supt. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Omaha 

Omaha-Douglas County Medical Society, Omaha 

Harold B. Osborne, Edgewater, Colorado 

O’Shea-Rogers Motor Co., Lincoln 

Mrs. O. G. Palmer, York 

Val J. Peter, Omaha 

Doane T. Pickering, Lincoln 

J. E. Porter, Crawford 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph Przudzik, Lincoln 

Peary Rader, Alliance 
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Wayne O. Reed, Lincoln y : 

Mrs. James Richardson, Monrovia, California 

Jessie Robertson, Lincoln 

St. Paul Methodist Church, Lincoln 

Rev. C. F. Schrein, Sterling 

C. Bertrand Schultz, Lincoln 

Seacrest Family, Lincoln 

James M. Shippee, North Kansas City, Missouri ; 

Southwest Community Center, Lincoln, Duane Traudt, Editor 

Hon. Karl Stefan, Washington, D. C 

Louise Stegner, Omaha 

Zenith P. Strong, Syracuse 

Charles M. Sutherland, Lincoln 

Dr. Robert Taft, Lawrence, Kansas 

William H. Thornton and Claire Beach, Weeping Water Re- 
publican, Weeping Water 

A. L. Tidd, Plattsmouth 

Dr. E. B. Trail, Berger, Missouri 

Union College Library, Lincoln 

U. S. Air Force Historical Division 

U. S. Camera Publishing Corporation, New York 

U. S. Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. National Park Service 

U. S. Soil Conservation Service 

Universidad Central, Instituto de Antropologia y Geografia, 
Caracas, Venezuela 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Nebraska College of Law, Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Conservation and Survey Division, 
Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln 

University of Nebraska Library Staff Association, Lincoln 

Vine Congregational Church, Lincoln 

Rev. Ben F. Wallace, Geneva 

Dr. H. A. White, Lincoln 

Dr. David D. Whitney, Lincoln 

Jack Whitten, Lincoln 

Ruby Wilder, Lincoln 

E. P. Wilson, Chadron 

Frazer Ells Wilson, Dayton, Ohio 

H. J. Wisner, Scottsbluff 

Woodmen Accident Company, Lincoln 

Mrs. B. K. Worrall, Lincoln 

Henry W. Yates, Omaha 

Zion Lutheran Church, Bancroft 

Zion Lutheran Church, Hastings 


NEW MEMBERS 
1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 


Fan 
astings Hastings State Hospital 
Buzza, Rev. R. E. Jones, Archie H. 


Eigsti, W. E. Weyer, F. E. 
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ARTHUR 
Arthur 
Nielson, Miles 
BOoNneE 
Petersburg 
Petersburg Press 
Box Butte 
Alliance 
Iron Man 


BUFFALO 

Gibbon 
Anderson, Martin 
Nichols, C. E. 

Kearney 
Johnson, Oliver W. 

Cass 

Murray 

McQuinn, John 
Weeping Water 


Ruby, Edward 
Weeping Water Republican 
CHERRY 
Valentine 
Quigley, James C. 
CHEYENNE 
Potter 
Nelson, Emil 


Nelson, Mrs. Esther 
Nelson, Joseph 


Sidney 
Jorgenson, A. J. 
Radcliffe, C. S. 
Tobin, Gordon R. 
CUSTER 
Anselmo 


Van Neste, Paul F. 
Broken Bow 
Lomax, Mrs. James 


DAKOTA 
Dakota City 
Mason, Paul 
Homer 
Tighe, Paul 
DAWSON 
Lexington 
Branson, Jerald 
Johnson, Frank M. 
Reynolds, Dr. G. V. 


Drxon 
Emerson 
Kuhl, Mrs. Anna 


Dopce 
Fremont 
Howe, John S. 


DOUGLAS 

Omaha 
Aller, D. O. 
Benson Times 
Eriksen, Eldon 
Follmer, Harry R. 
Hall, Jasper L. 
Lueth, Dr. Harold C. 
McCoun, L. P. 
Mid-West Hotel Reporter 
Midwestern Trucker and Shipper 
North Omaha Booster 
Northwestern Bell 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
Sahn, Mrs. Zell R. 
Sylvester, B. F. 
Weingarten, J. W. 
Wigton, Dr. Robert S. 
Young, Lecky 

DunbDy 

Benkelman 

Owens, Joe 

FRANKLIN 

Franklin 
Hemer, Mrs. Carrie B. 


FRONTIER 
Curtis 
Lovell, Mary 
GaGE 
Beatrice 
Beatrice State Home 


HALL 
Grand Island 
Olson, M. E. 


HAMILTON 
Aurora 
Huenfield, Mrs. Wesley C. 
Wilshusen, Mr. & Mrs. Arnold 
Hampton 
Florea, Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
HARLAN 
Republican City 
Republican City Review 
Hour 
Ewing 
Pruden, Robert Roy 
HooKER 
Mullen 
Donohoe, Pat 
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KEITH 
Ogallala 
Atkinson, Leo 


LANCASTER 
Davey 
Przudzik, Msgr. Joseph 


Lincoln 


Allen, J. Estelle 

Anderson, A. Clifford 
Backlund, Alvin, L., Jr. 
Bishop, Douthitt L. 
Blackman, J. Ellsworth 
Burcham, H. O 

Diekoff, George T. 
Hansen, Richard H. 
Holmgren, Philip S. 
Kauffman, Mrs. Maude D. 
Kees, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
King, Lowell R. 

Kubetzki, Mae 

Landis, Frank 

Lantz, Mr. and Mrs. E. W 
McCracken, C. C. 

McNeil, C. E. 

Marti, D. B. 

Merwin, Eula Ree 

Peter, E. F. 

Petroleum Transporter 
Rosenlof, Dr. George W. 


Southwest Community Center 


Sullivan, Joseph 

Union College Library 
Warta, Irma J. 

Watson, Ruth S. 

White, John B. 

Whittier Junior High School 


Roca 
Gregg, B. W. 
LINCOLN 
North Platte 
Alexander, John 
di Natale, Joe 
Hendy, Mrs. Maude M. 
MapIson 
Norfolk 
Norfolk State Hospital 
MERRICK 
Central City 
Haddix, Lawrence 
Clarks 
Clarks News 


NEBRASKA 


HISTORY 


NANCE 
Fullerton 
Kemp, J. H. 
OTOE 
Nebraska City 
Arrison, S. E. 
Rep WILLOW 
Indianola 
Divine, Mrs. Bess 
Deffer, Mrs. Hazel 
Elmer, Mrs. Alice 


Kircher, Joseph 
Schultsmeier, Mrs. Ruby 
McCook 
Wolfe, Mrs. Alice 
RICHARDSON 
Dawson 
Evans, Evan E. 
Stella 
Loney, Paul M. 
SCOTTSBLUFF 
Gering 
Klase, James 
Mitchell 
Ewing, Carl B. 
Scottsbluff 


Hobert, Gordon L. 
Vogler, George 
Williams, Mrs. Eva 
SHERMAN 
Loup City 
Gasteyer, Retta 
S1oux 
Agate 
Hickey, Mrs. Elsie 
STANTON 
Stanton 
Stone, James 
THURSTON 
Macy 
Dennett, J. Angus 
Winnebago 
Price, Marvin J. 
WASHINGTON 
Blair 
Hardy, D. E. 
Lutheran Publishing House 
YorK 
McCool 
Splinter, Mr. & Mrs. Wilbur A 
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ARIZONA 
Glendale 
Bonsall, D. H., Sr. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
Southwest Museum 
Wilson, Glenn 
North Hoilywood 


Kimi, Lyle H. 
San Jose 
French, Mr. & Mrs. L. J. 
Stockton 
Rich, Mr. & Mrs. O. L. 
Upland 
Bonsall, Sim 
COLORADO 
Burlington 


Kemper, Mrs. Willard 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado Wonderland 
McFarling, Lloyd 
Shaw, Mrs. Frederic B. 
Denver 
Collins, Dabney Otis 
Gould, Mrs. Guy B. 
Jackson, Clarence S. 
University of Denver Library 
FLORIDA 
Bradenton 
Lee, Mrs. Esther 
Daytona Beach 
Paynter, Mrs. Mona 
Tampa 
Newell, James W. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Falls 
Willsey, George B. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Ashton, Donald 
Rinaker, Samuel M. 
Evanston 
Haskell, C. H. 
Jones, C. Clyde 
Overton, Richard C. 


Waukegan 
Carrington, George D. 
KANSAS 
Kansas City 
Gemple, Col. E. P. H. 
Leavenworth 
Ackerman, Mr. and Mrs. Ed. C. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
American Congregational Asso- 
ciation 
Ipswich 
Kimball, L. Ardell 
MICHIGAN 
St. Joseph 
Wallace, Dudley F. 
MIssoURI 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph Museum 
New YorK 
New York City 
Columbia University 
OxHIO 
Yellow Springs 
Hollister, Mrs. Robert R. 
OREGON 
Portland 
Janssen, R. M. 
Linderholm, J. A. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Warren 
Hewitt, Mrs. Edith C. 
Soutu DAKOTA 
Hot Springs 
Linderman, Eugene 
Pierre 
Patrick, Mrs. Mabelle E. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
The Western Political Quarterly 
WYOMING 
Lingle 
Stallman, Mrs. Eva Thrasher 
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DECEASED MEMBERS 
1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 


Brackman, Charles 
Hansen, Walter A. 
Hendy, Wm. J. 

Hohl, John G. 

Huff, Lyle 

Johnson, V. M. 
Kelly, C. L. 
Kramer, Harold 
Miller, Edwin S. 
Miller, Sumner 
O’Conner, Rev. D. B. 
Robertson, Wallace 
Selleck, William A. 
Weinard, Mrs. Alta Wells 
Westerfield, E. R. 


Minatare 
Omaha 

North Platte 
Wahoo 

Omaha 
Columbus 
North Bend 
Columbus 
Omaha 
Greencastle, Indiana 
Bellwood 
Beatrice 
Lincoln 
Urbana, Illinois 
Gering 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 
BY NATHAN J. GOLD 


I am submitting herewith the annual report of the Treasurer 
of the Society. The report consists of totals of the appropriated funds, 
disbursed by the State Treasurer; and a detailed break-down of 
the Miscellaneous Cash Fund, disbursed by authority of the 
Society’s treasurer. To facilitate the handling of the Miscellaneous 
Cash Fund, the Treasurer, pursuant to the authorization of the 
Executive Board, appointed the Trust Department of the Con- 
tinental National Bank of Lincoln as fiduciary agent. This service 
is furnished without cost to the Society, and at this time I wish 
to express appreciation of that service and particularly of the 
assistance rendered by Mr. A. W. Griffin, Trust Officer. The 
Society’s accounts, including the Micellaneous Cash Fund, are 
audited regularly by the Auditor of Public Accounts of the State 
of Nebraska. The last audit was completed to 31 March 1950 and 
the Society’s management of its funds again was given approval 
by the State Auditor. 


SALARIES AND MAINTENANCE FUND, NO. 335 


Total Appropriation for 1949-1951 Biennium $ 73,238.87 
Balance in appropriation 1 October 1949 64,337,90 
Disbursements 1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 35,105.86 
Balance in appropriation 30 September 1950 $ 29,232.04 


MUSEUM FUND, NO. 337 


Total appropriation 1949-1951 Biennium $ 3,233.03 
Balance in appropriation 1 October 1949 2,897.08 
Disbursements 1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 854.28 
Balance in appropriation 30 September 1950 $ 2,042.80 


MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 


Miscellaneous Cash in bank 1 October 1949 ............... $ 5,406.13 
Cash Receipts 1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 4,316.73 

; Total RAIA ee . $ 9,722.86 
Cash Disbursements 1 October 1949 to 30 September 1950 3,695.77 


Balance in bank 30 September 1950 cette $ 6,027.09 
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CASH RECEIPTS: 





Membership Dues (Annual) $ 2,287.00 
Membership Dues (Life) : 50.00 
Sale of Publications 202.25 
Sale of Photographs 58.65 
Lot Rent 460.00 
Sale of Books 88.40 
Fees for Affidavits 12.00 
Interest on Bond Investments 105.00 
Receipts for 1949 Annual Meeting 358.25 
N.S.D.N. share of expenses of 1949 Annual Meeting 20.24 
Reprints from Nebraska History 55.20 
Postage Refund 2.23 
Federal Aid, Archeological Work 562.44 
Miscellaneous Income 55.07 

Total $ 4,316.73 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS 


Photographs $ 128.69 
Books 41.95 
Drayage 24.18 
Travel Expense 483.46 
1949 Annual Meeting & Speaker 534.00 
Petty Cash 89.72 
Executive Board Meeting Expense 40.50 
Reprints from Nebraska History 81.45 
Clipping Service 40.70 
Legal Services 100.00 
Archeological Expense 2,054.86 
Miscellaneous Expense 76.26 

Total $ 3,695.77 


BOND INVESTMENT ACCOUNT, MISCELLANEOUS CASH 


U. S. Treasury Bonds, Nos. 23597, 45312, and 53273 $ 7,000.00 
Balance in Investment Account 1 October 1949 7,126.06 
Interest, December 1949 and June 1950 105.00 


Balance in Investment Account 30 September 1950 $ 7,231.06 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Mandan Social and Ceremonial Organization. By Alfred 
W. Bowers. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. xvi + 407 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and 
index. $7.50.) 


The Mandan Indians, a nearly extinct enclave of Siouan 
speaking, horticultural village people living along the Mis- 
souri bottoms in North Dakota, have long interested students 
of Plains history. Since the first reports of their culture by 
the La Verendryes in the late 1730’s many observers have 
been concerned with this group. The list includes such early 
figures as Lewis and Clark, and Maximilian, Prince of Wied; 
such mid-19th century observers as Kurz, Boller, and Mat- 
thews; and within the 20th century, the trained scholars Will, 
Spinden, Libby, and Lowie, among others. Despite these 
observations many details of Mandan culture remain ob- 
scure. Any data, therefore, regarding these people are poten- 
tially very important and students of the Upper Missouri 
area look forward with considerable interest to any modern 
studies concerned with the group. 

Bowers’ publication thus enters a field marked by a 
long tradition of scholarly research. The title of his book 
suggests that it is the most ambitious work to be undertaken 
since the 1906 publication of Will and Spinden’s, The Man- 
dans: A Study of Their Culture, Archeology, and Ethnology. 

In a brief opening section, Historic [sic] Background, 
Bowers sketches in his own .terpretation of the prehistory 
and history of the group. Among other statements this sec- 
tion includes the following: 


By A. D. 1600 the entire Mandan population was living 
at or above the Heart River, having abandoned the Missouri 
to the south to the nomadic groups. 

During the century 1600-1700 group after group of Hi- 
datsa and Crow moved westward and occupied sections of 
the Missouri and its tributaries. . . . At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the region below the Cannonball was 
occupied by nomadic groups who were in part replaced by 
Arikara after 1725 when they began their northward etal 
tion. .. . (pp. 18-19.) 


[309] 
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To one who has searched the available literature for 
unequivocal and well founded documentation of the actual 
dates of the early movements of peoples along the Upper 
Missouri such chronological pin-pointing comes as a delight- 
ful surprise. Unfortunately, the author does not support such 
important facts by the customary device of footnotes indi- 
cating the sources of the information. If the sources lie not 
in historical records, then one can assume that the archeolo- 
gists will be eager indeed to learn the methods employed to 
obtain such specific calendar dates and ethnographic iden- 
tifications in the complex and little known prehistoric se- 
quences of this area. Perhaps Bowers’ manuscripts, Archeo- 
logy of the Upper Missouri, and A History of the Mandan 
and Hidatsa, contain the supporting data. 

The next section of the book concerns the social organi- 
zation of the group. An analysis of household and village 
organization is attempted and material is presented concern- 
ing the thorny problem of clan and moiety organization. The 
kinship system is next discussed with considerable emphasis 
on the affectual bonds pertaining between the various cate- 
gories of kindred. The conclusion of the section is a genera- 
lized “life history” of an idealized individual. One often 
gains insight into the functioning of a culture from this type 
of picture. In the present instance, however, the material 
is heavily weighed on the side of male roles, and the total 
effect of the life history is that of a scattering of material 
already sufficiently difficult to keep securely in mind. A 
concluding summary statement to this section might have 
proved especially helpful 

The third section, constituting well over half of the bulk 
of the volume, concerns a description of the complex cere- 
monies of the Mandan. The major portion consists of ampli- 
fication in the form of narratives and origin myths as 
recorded from informants in the field. More of this sort of 
material is presented in an Appendix to the volume. The 
method is reminiscent of the work of the late George A. 
Dorsey ‘and the results may well prove useful to serious 
students of oral literature. 
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A concluding summary chapter of about ten pages 
deals with the inter-relations between the ceremonies, the 
“bundle” complex, and the many myths. 

Bowers’ study contains considerable potentially useful 
information concerning a group about whom we know much 
too little. One trusts, however, that his prefatory statement 
concerning “. . . . toning down the accounts of the buffalo- 
calling rites to make them readable without embarrass- 
ment to mixed audiences,” (p. ix) is not meant to suggest 
that at this late date we must still consider the possibility 
of a loss of invaluable data due to ethnocentric bias. 

It would appear that this work will be most helpful to, 
and most readily understood by a small group of specialists 
concerned with the archeology and enthnology of the Upper 
Missouri—scholars who will be able to make evaluations and 
interpretations of the material as illuminated by the results 
of other research in the area. 


University of Buffalo Preston Holder 


Wheat Country. By William B. Bracke. (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1950. viii + 309 pp. Index. $3.50.) 


This is the twenty-first work in the American Folkways 
series edited by Erskine Caldwell. William B. Bracke, the 
author of this volume, is a third-generation Kansan who 
is currently a professor of English at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington. Wheat Country is narrowly 
confined by the author to the approximate geographical 
area of the state of Kansas. The author has tried to show 
how wheat became the chief farm product in the area and 
the manner in which the folkways, legends, politics, and 
points of view are influenced by the wheat industry. 

Chapter one contains a birds-eye view of the geology, 
geography, climate, people and industries of present-day 
Kansas. In chapters two and three the author returns to 
early history of the area. Brief accounts of the Coronado 
Expedition, the Great American Desert, the Santa Fe Trail, 
Lincoln’s journey to Kansas, and the place of the state in 
the Civil War are given. Chapters four, five, and six present 
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the pioneers who settled in Kansas, the story of the intro- 
duction of the hard-winter wheat by the Mennonites, and 
sketches of pioneer life and problems. In chapter seven, the 
author becomes softly romantic over the exploits of Wild 
Bill Hickok, Joseph G. McCoy, William F. Cody, and the 
Dalton Brothers. 

Chapters eight to thirteen are devoted largely to per- 
sonalities, thoughts, and institutions of the area. The spec- 
tacular and highly varied political careers of Pomeroy, Lane, 
Robinson, Ingalls, Simpson, Lease, Brinkley, Woodring, and 
Haucke are related. From political leaders, the author moves 
to the editorial giants of the area—Ed Howe, William Allen 
White, and William Rockhill Nelson. Numerous quips from 
Howe’s pen are recorded and White’s editorial fame praised. 
Nelson’s and the Star’s influence are benightedly damned. 
More recent personalities who have had a part in making 
up the Kansas story are the Eisenhowers, the Haldeman- 
Juliuses, Osa Johnson, Amelia Earhart, and Dr. William 
Menninger. The work also includes a rather exaggerated 
description of the prohibition problem, a detailed account 
of wheat farming, and a chapter (twelve) on “the state of 
mind.” 

The theme that the people and institutions in Kansas 
are unusual and different prevails throughout the entire 
book. According to Bracke the “wheat country state of mind 
is an integral and unmistakable aspect of life of the area.” 
The residents “have exhibited a schizoid approach toward 
much of existence.” The author has attempted to combine 
the technique of the Linds, the all-over-survey of Gunther, 
and the poignant criticism of Mencken. The result is not 
a history of the wheat country. Instead, the selection of 
materials presents a conglomeration of historical facts. 
legend, hear-say and what-have-you. Most of the book has 
been written from previous studies. There is no documen- 
tation of sources. The author has done some spade work on 
recent personalities. Frequently the word selection is de- 
signed to exaggerate the picture. The road that winds “tor- 
tuously” between Fort Riley and Manhattan, and the area 
producing the “largest amount of wheat in the world” are 
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sufficient as examples of this practice. Occasional slips of 
fact such as the stock-exchange at Kansas City show haste 
in proofreading. Furthermore, the failure to measure the 
economic value of the oil and cattle industries in relation 
to the wheat industry shows that the native son has much 
more to do before a balanced picture of the area is presented. 


Kansas State College A. Bower Sageser 


A Man From South Dakota. By George S. Reeves. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1950. 256 pp. Illus- 
tration, author’s note. $3.00.) 


George S. Reeves returned to western South Dakota 
in 1926 with an A. B. in journalism from the University of 
Michigan and an avowed intention to make a success of his 
beloved ranch and to put his experiences in a book. A 
Man From South Dakota is the result. Told with flashbacks, 
it recounts his life from his birth in Deadwood, but the bulk 
of the tale deals with those twenty-two years when he 
wrestled with South Dakota land and weather. It was the 
winner of the Avery Hopwood Major Award, 1949. 

His story abounds with sharp and imaginative discern- 
ment. As he drove westward across South Dakota upon his 
return from college the “hills lifted and fell and crested 
again and tumbled away toward the sky line in a prodigal 
display of force. Though the eye saw the evidence of move- 
ment, nothing moved.” But for him the apparent endlessness 
of the prairie waves “beat at last upon a shore” when he de- 
held the ranch home. With the same style and discernment 
he describes the persistence of the grass, a January birthing 
of lambs, the shallow mud that could be raked away by 
the fingers to uncover the soft dust below, the superiority 
of the telephone line over radio and newspaper in catch- 
ing the import of a blizzard, the river of life released by 
a flip of the gatehook of the buck pen in the mating season, 
and the philosophic night when he wired the steering wheel 
to the fender of his tractor in order that he could walk off 
a dozen paces to watch it work. The plight of South Dakota 
farmers and ranchers in the dry thirties is ably summarized 
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in his observation that “my occupation was cursed by Sur- 
plus, my own acres were cursed by Famine.” He knows the 
impersonality of Dakota land and the indifference with 
which the Butte observed his efforts to make a living. But 
as he watches an annual “Kiddie” parade in Deadwood he 
realized beyond “need for proof or reason” that “the tricycle 
would outlive the Butte.” The result, apparently, was a 
belated marriage. 

That Mr. Reeves has given much honest and serious 
thought to the possible meaning of life is apparent from this 
scant summary. Most assuredly he believes in hard work 
and the Republican party. Also, in Next Year. Next Year 
would bring greengrass (always one word) and new oppor- 
tunity. Man is the measure, however, and his survival is 
assured. Whether cr not Reeves is equally confident of pro- 
gress for mankind is difficult to say. A friend of the re- 
viewer opines in a cynical vein that Reeve’s belief in the 
tricycle was probably the result of nothing deeper than the 
grey hairs which he saw in the mirror and the unconscious 
result of lifting the gatehook of the buck pen too many 
times. But perhaps those influences are as fundamental as 
a philosopher could wish. 

The jacket announces that Mr. Reeves is at work on a 
novel. The further development of his philosophy will be 
watched with interest by all who read this autobiography. 
One wonders also what he will do with that occasional tend- 
ency to write like a fourteen year old with a cigarette in 
one corner of his mouth. He talks, for example, of using his 
30-30 on government agents, takes obvious pride in his black 
market coffee and bacon, and adamantly refuses to acknowl- 
edge that his plow and sheep contributed in any way to the 
dust storms of the 1930’s. 


University of South Dakota Cedric Cummins 


Silver Town. By John Willard Horner. (Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1950. 322 pp. $450.) 


This book is a medley of reminiscences, stories, news- 
paper quotations, descriptions, and local narratives of 
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Georgetown, Colorado. The book opens with the account of 
Edward O. Wolcott’s part in the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1908 and Wolcott’s refusal to permit an effort to 
nominate him for vice-president. Wolcott is given some 
prominence in this material on Georgetown, but the book is 
too hetrogeneous to be called a life of Wolcott. 

The main source of this work is newspaper items be- 
ginning in 1867. Notes of arrivals or activities of George- 
town’s residents or visitors and announcements of events 
chiefly local are set forth with some regard for chronology. 
The full account of the “Social” at Grace Church, the pro- 
gram of any visiting entertainer or uplifter, the list of popu- 
lar songs, the sunrise party on Gray’s peak, Belle Key’s 
funeral, the local ball club are a few of the past records that 
are here reproduced. 

Residents of Georgetown and those who know the region 
and its people will find much to supplement their own 
knowledge, and to revive the picture of a once-vigorous and 
prosperous community. The organization of the material 
leaves much to be desired. The pictures, maps, and numer- 
ous contemporary quotations recapture many bits from those 
flush days of the mining boom. 


University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 








SOME HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


The latest in the long and ever-lengthening list of pub- 
lished overland journals is, “From Ohio to California in 
1849: The Gold Rush Journal of Elijah Bryan Farnham,” 
edited by Merrill J. Mattes and Esley J. Kirk, Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, September, 1950. Mr. Mattes, Regional His- 
torian, Region Two, National Park Service, Omaha, is well- 
known to the readers of this journal for numerous articles 
and book reviews published herein during the past few 
years. Dr. Kirk, an Omaha physician, is the grandson of 
the diarist. Mr. Farnham was part of the great emigration 
through Nebraska’s Platte Valley, and his journal contains 
much of interest to Nebraskans. Of his journal, the editors 
write: “Devoid of vain literary florish or artifice, the ob- 
vious trailside production of a man too tired to write grace- 
fully, yet withal observant and intelligent, the Farnham 
journal is an important chronicle of a major event in Ameri- 
ca’s adolescence.” 


Merle Curti and Kendall Birr, “The Immigrant and the 
American Image in Europe, 1860-1914,” The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, September, 1950, contains much 
that is related to the European immigration into Nebraska. 
In particular, it discusses the techniques used by various 
governmental agencies, the railroads, and others to attract 
immigrants. For example: “Circulars were often used to 
stress local conditions. Some of them distributed in Eng- 
land harped on the plight of the poor farmer, contrasting 
reports of the English situation as found in British news- 
papers with the virtues of good Iowa and Nebraska land... . 
Speaking of Nebraska an immigrant wrote to his homefolk in 
1872 that ‘its soil is unequalled in fertility.’ ” 


Harold E. Briggs and Ernestine Bennett Briggs, “The 
Early Theater on the Northern Plains,” in the same publi- 
cation, discusses theatrical activities in Sioux City, Iowa, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and at various points in the Dakotas 
and Montana. 
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An interesting sidelight on the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn is provided in John C. Hixon, “Custer’s ‘Mysterious’ 
Mr. Kellogg,” North Dakota History, July, 1950. In the 
same issue, Ray H. Mattison concludes, “Roosevelt and the 
Stockmen’s Association.” 


The Palimpsest, October, 1950, is devoted to the Lee 
Newspapers in Iowa. The Lincoln Star, of which President 
J. E. Lawrence of the Nebraska State Historical Society is 
editor, is a member of the Lee group. 








CONTRIBUTORS 


Norbert R. Mahnken (“William Jennings Bryan in Okla- 
homa’”’) is an assistant professor of history at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, and is well known 
to readers of this magazine for articles and book reviews. 


Delores Gunnerson (“E. E. Blackman: Pioneer Nebraska 
Archeologist”), of Boston, Massachusetts, will be remem- 
bered for her article, “Joe Gunnerson—Museum Builder,” 
in the July-September, 1947 issue of this magazine. 


Colonel E. P. H. Gempel, United States Army, Retired 
(“An Early Nebraska Sawmill”), lives in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. An enthusiastic student of western history, Colonel 
Gempel is regional director for Kansas of the American 
Pioneer Trails Association. 


The Index to Volume XXXI was prepared by Miss 


Myrtle D. Berry, of the Nebraska State Historical Society’s 
staff. 
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State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
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documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
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